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On the Basis of Proven Resiilfs 


There is no longer any necessity for accepting on faith 
the cost-cutting and time-saving characteristics of 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


The economies which these mechanical carriers have 
effected are thoroughly proven by each and every in- 
stallation mentioned below: 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. Carolina Terminal Co. 
Metropolitan S. S. Co. Ocean S. S. Co. 


Boston & Maine R. R. Co. Pere Marquette R. R. Ce. 
Old Dominion S; S. Co. 


‘It was the convincing evidence furnished by these places 
that recently led the Norfolk & Weeters Railroad to 
order 34 machines. 

And it is only on the presentation of similar evidence 
that we expect you to adopt them for package-handling 
work. Why not allow us to put all the facts before you now? 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


11th Avenue and 26th Street 600 West Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


National inaustrial Traffic League. 
in’ sag Bo con “rd frame ~ a 
c mat- 
with the Interstate 
pono ol 

nies pm age uring b Pomel 
sec etter un- 
meee public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where Bmw meceaenty; and the 
of present laws where con- 
harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
fair dealing and to promote, conserve 
and protect the commercial and trans- 

ion inter 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bidg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. ; 


Officers 


Milde haes cee satnek ee President 
er Traffic Department, Cin- 
ber of Commerce and 


G. M. Freer 


Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler........... Vice-President 
r rtation Dept., Bos- 

ber of Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell.........Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., ts South Michi- 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

@ F. Lacey ............+. Asst. ae 


“6 North La Saile St., Chicag 


Coemareee Traffic Managers of Philadet: 
Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 

= Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National impiement ms voumte Assocla- 
tion. W. J. ee By! Mer. 

American Trust Bide, Chicago, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ FS 
tion. H. S. Childs. Secy., Minneapolis. 
Manufacturers’ Association, In charge of 
traffic of Industries located at Sterling 

and Rock Falls, ili. 


H. H. Wood ....... Deki % Gibe aie wih President 
A. N. Bradford ....... ...- Vice-President 
Ww. J. leigh ...... tages? ee tt rie td 
W. B OEP EET, c¢ Manager 


— relative to move- 
or from Sterling and 
should be addressed to 
General Offices, 
Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ti. 








‘TO 


TRAFFIC WORLD SUBSCRIBERS 


Personal Replies by Mail or Wire to 
Legal or Speciat Service Inquiries 


Book of 5 Legal Coupons $5.00 Good Within 1 Year 








«sé 12 “cc $10. 00 “6 
“ “10Service “ $5.00“ 
6é “cc 24 ae “sé $10.00 “é 


Service “ 


418 So. Market St. 


SPECIAL OFFER 








Single Legal Inquiries $1.00 
$0.75 


Let Us Give You The Details 


TheTraffic Service Bureau 


505 Colorado Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 

James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated Industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; H. D. Bberly, Vice- 
Pres.; B. T. Rath, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chi 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United ee John C. Scales, 
Pres.; Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
: Manager, 90 West Broadway, New 

or 


TRAFFIC CLUBS. 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, 
Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 


: Birmingham Traffic and Transportation 


oo T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W. 

ec 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., 
Pres.; J. H. Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation club. J. H. Me- 
glemry, Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 

ee =a Club. F. L. Bateman, 

Wharton, Secy. 
chicago Tra Transportation Rieeeplation, A. D. 
Chudleigh, Secy. 

Cinta eae Club of the Chamber 

of ig gee B. H. Stockman, chair- 
man; T. J. McLaughlin, Secy. 
Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, 


Bryan, 


Pres.; E. R. Bardgett, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic on Mark Ford, Pres.; 
C. EB. Hinds, Sec 

Dayton, 


O-—traffic’ Club of the Greater 
W. Cobey, 


F. M. 


ayton Association. J. 
Pres.;.E. G. Biechler, Secy. 
Denver Commercial Traffic Club: 
Andrews, Pres.; RK. Flickinger, Secy. 
Transportation Club. Arthur 
Maedel, Pres.; J. M. Robinson, Secy. 
Erie Traffic Club. E. F. Smith, Pres.; 
M. W. Eismann, Secy. re 
a. 


Fort Worth Transportation Club. 
Price, Pres.; E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 
Freeport, Wl.—Greater Freeport Traffic 
Club. W. H. Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pep- 
perdine, Secy. 


Grand Rapids Traffic Club. L. M. Mac- 
Pherson, Pres.; R. L. Byerly, Secy. 
Houston Traffic Club. R. Spencer, 


Pres.: F. A 


Leffingwell, Secy. 


Every New Tariff 
Every Supplement 
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6é é éeé 







. Kansas Cit 





hae mg Compe Club. Wil- 
horn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 
Jacksonville Traffic Club. R. H. May, 
Pres C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas. 
) Rallroad Club. Wal- 
cGowan, Pres.; Claude Man- 
love, Secy. 


— City Traffic ye John W. Mc- 
Pres.; Alfred Wild, Secy. 
kiena’ Transportation Stu 
rick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, 
Los Angeles 8) gage Association. C. A. 
Thurston, Pres.; Cc. Smith, oe: 
Louisville ‘Transportation Club. H. H 
Hughes, Pres.; McBride, Secy. 

Milwaukee Traffic “Chup. A. Murawsky, 
Pres.: F. T. Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. L. H. Caswell, 
Pres.; J. E. Lindquist, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. arthar Hamilton, 
Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club. Boston. W. 
P. Libby, Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New . York wy ge 4 Club. Thomas A. 
Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; 
B. J. Drummond, Secy. 


lace A, 


Peoria 7 aoe Club. T. A. Grier, 
Pres.; C. Gillig, Secy. 

Phitadeiphia Traffic Club. D. C. Hunter, 
Pres. ; Sickel, Secy. 

Pittsburgh eat Club. E. F. Austin, 
Pres.; A. H. Orr, Secy. 


Portland Transportation Club. W. C. 

Wilkes, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

pears Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; 
E. Golden, Secy. 


' salt Lake City rere new Club. A. 


R. MecNitt, Pres . Rowland, Secy. 
San Francisco Transportation Club. J. H. 
Handlon, Pres.; James G. hg Secy. 
Seattle . Traneportation Club. W. H. Olin, 
; F. C. Nessly, Secy.-Tre ae 
Spokane Wie ssamertetines Club. V. G. 
Shinkle, Pres.: R. W. Franklin, Secy. 
St. Joseph Railroad — E. L. Speer, 


Pres.: A. T. West, Sec 
St. Louls A iy ~< Club. dena “M. Adams, 
8.; 
Cc. W. Eg- 


lly, Secy. 
Toledo “Transportation Club. 
gers, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
To ka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
: Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 
Washington Traffic Club. J. %. William- 
son, Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 


Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
During the Past Week is Listed Under Its 
Proper Commodity Heading 


In the Current Issue of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


The Commission's Tariff Rejections and Sus- 
pensions as well as Its Fourth Section Orders _ 
are also Shown in This Publication. 


Samples and Full Information 
May Be Had for the Asking. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418 South Market Street “CHICAGO 
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PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 





C. D. Chamberlin 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








George B. Webster 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 


Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 
St. Louis 





THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Sulte 1806, Third National Bank Bildg., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Formerly attorney Missouri Pacific and St. L., I. M. 
& 8S. Ry. companies, Denver & Rio —— R. R. 
oe and American Refrigerator Transit Co. Counsel 


nterstate Commerce and Public Service and Util- 
ity Commission cases. 





LITTLEFORD, JAMES, BALLARD & FROST 


803-4-5-6-7-8 WESTORY BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


(Also GWYNNE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO.) 


INTERSTATE Bo pe COMMISSION CASES, PUBLIC UTILITY AND SERVICE COMMISSION CASES, AND 
DERAL TRADE COMMISSION CASES ONLY AT WASHINGTON, D. C., OFFICES. 


Francis B. es (Commerce Counsel) in charge of Washington, D. C., 
Ellis (Commerce Accountant and Statistician) and Clarence B. 


merce Expert), Wayne P. 
merce Counsel) are associated. 


Arthur B. Hayes 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
Commerce counsel, practicing before In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and Pub- 
lic Service Commissions. Six years’ prac- 
tical experience in traffic matters. 
829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


John R. Walker 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
For 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


808-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Gustavus B. Spence 


Consulting Counsel 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 
Formerly with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
409-410 Congress Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





B. G. Dahlberg 


COMMERCE EXPERT 


Watson & Abernethy 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Specialists In Commerce Cases 


1601-20 Pioneer Bidg. 
421 New York Life Bldg. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





R. W. Ropiequet 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, Ill. 

506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


Charles Conradis 


Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack | 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 





Suite 956 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee 
Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an 
authoritative legal treatise on the Federal regu- 
lation of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 
Speci: in all matters appertaining to interstate 
pon Bing yo before ; —y Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

t Buildin Southern Building 
CINCINNATI, OHI WASHINGTON, D.C 


offices, where E. E. Williamson (Com- 


Hewes (Assistant Com- 


Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


H. R. Small 


Practices. Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Cases Involving Financial and Operating Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests and Comparisons, and other 
Rate Litigation before State and Federal Commis- 
sions and Courts. 





Blackmar & Bundschu 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Sulte 904 Commerce Bullding, Kansas City, Mo. 


Special Attention to Rate Clalms 
and Practice Before Interstate Commerce Commission 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


——- before U. 8. Supreme Court, U. 8. Court 
D. C. Court of Appeals, D. C. Supreme 
Courts, Executive Departments, 

Fed Reserve Board, 


Trade : In erce 
ssion, terstate Co’ 
Commission. Cable Rayhud.” _ 











BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 


Luther M. Walter 


John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING 


CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


please mention this paper in writing to attorneys. 
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SONA eS 


The More You Know About Motor Trucks 
The Better You’ll Like G. V. Electrics 


oS 


me 
* 
<p ne 







Three of the G. V. Electrics 
serving the Brown-WalesCo., 
leading hardware merchants. 





OUR years ago we made the statement that ‘“‘The more scientific 
motor trucking becomes, the more Electrics will be used.”” Check 
up the big fleets of the country today, and with the exception of 
those utilized by the oil companies, tire concerns, contractors, etc., 
you will find the Electric not only well represented but in many cases domi- 
nating in numbers. 





The superiority of the Electric for city work is already appreciated by the 
more experienced users of motor vehicles. In numbers the Electric is just 
beginning to make itself felt, but in proving certain economic laws it has al- 
ready made history. You can call “white” “black” for awhile, but when it 
comes to a show-down somebody loses. 


Experienced motor truck users have ceased to buy motor trucks on price 
alone. You can buy a pleasure car by-product for half what you pay for a 
good Electric, but it will last one-third as long and in most cases it will be 
out of commission so often that the necessary reserve equipment will eat up 
any possible saving. That’s not exaggerating—just talk to the older users. 


Honestly now, did you ever seriously set out to l2arn why an Electric 
y y 4 Ly 


truck ts different prom a gasoline truck for city work ? Another question: 
How big a premium in operating costs are you willing to pay for your pre- 
judice or indifference to efficient delivery in the city? 


Would’ you be interested in knowing what G. V. users say about G. V. 
efficiency? Then write today for Bulletin 104. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacity Dealers in unoccupied territory are invited to correspond 


S000 
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JAMES HOARE, PRES. HIASELL. W. BALDWIN, VICE"“PRES- AND TREAS- 


Je HOARE & CO. 


1853 CUT GLASS’* 


CORNING, Ne Ye 


Mr. Harry le Tyler, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


We find Wells Fargo Service so thoroughly 


reliable that we guarantee safe delivery of all 
glass shipped by express. 


Truly yours, 


Mth olan 


Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


“Delivery Guaranteed” 
—and the contents Glass ! 


Truly a tribute not only to 
Wells Fargo service but to the 
faithful men that perform it. 


Wells Fargo & Co Express 
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RAILROAD POLITICAL EXPENDITURES 


We congratulate the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the country on the Commission’s vic- 
tory in its fight to compel President Smith of the 
Louisville and Nashville to answer its questions in 
regard -to alleged expenditures by that road for 
political purposes. This is aside from anything 
that may be suspected in this particular case and 
without any thought as to the legal aspect of the 
matter. 
is good law and that the United States Supreme 
Court will sustain it. 

We say this because, regardless of whatever may 
be the facts as to the accusations against the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, we believe, not only that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should have the 
right to compel answers to such questions under 
its function as a regulator of the accounting meth- 
ods of the railroads, but that money spent for 
political purposes particularly should be accounted 
for in some such way as will attract public atten- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that this decision does not bear 
on the right of railroads to spend money for politi- 
cal purposes and, so far as we know, there is no 
law preventing such expenditures; it merely finds 
that the railroads must answer the questions of 
the Commission in regard to such contributions 
or disbursements. In other words, it is the busi- 
ness of the public and the stockholders how rail- 
road funds are spent, and not the private business 
of an executive officer or a director who may have 
a grudge against some candidate for officé or who 
may be using the money of stockholders to work 
out the political purposes of himself and his friends 
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and not especially with a view to the interests of 
the road he represents. 

We could wish that the law went even farther 
than Justice Stafford finds that it goes, and that it 
actually made it illegal for railroad officials to 
spend money of their roads for political purposes. 
To some this might seem unduly severe. It might 
be said, for instance, that the directors of a road 
are chosen by the stockholders to look out for their 
interests and that seeing to it that proper men 
are elected to office and improper candidates are 
defeated is a perfectly legitimate way of protect- 
ing the interests of those who have money in- 
vested. If they do not like the policy of the di- 
rectors they can oust them as they would oust 
them for any other move that did not meet ap- 
proval. 

But there are several reasons why that argu- 
ment is not good. One is that the directors and 
officials of railroads, who have charge of the ex- 
penditure of money and who spend some of it 
for political purposes, are not always governed, 
in such expenditure, by this high consideration for 
the interests of their stockholders. They may, and 
often do, have an interest in the election or defeat 
of certain candidates quite apart from their inter- 
est in the railroad they’ represent and even when 
the interests of that road are not affected in any 
way. But they spend the money of the stock- 
holders to forward their own personal and selfish 
ends. Perhaps the stockholders, ‘if they knew 
about it, would desire the money spent on the other 
side or not spent at all. 

So we think it ought to be illegal for railroad 
officials to spend railroad money for political pur- 
poses, and certainly there can be no doubt as to 
the beneficence of the decision that such expendi- 
tures must be admitted under questioning by the 
Commission. Such publicity, if it does not entirely 
prevent, will at least tend to prevent railroad cam- 
paign contributions of the kind we have been dis- 
cussing by making railroad officials a little more 
particular. 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL CONTROL 

In an address printed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine, Mr. H. G. Wilson of Toledo again discusses 
the problem of dual state and federal regulation of 
common carriers. The speaker is broad in his 
views and fair in his expression of them, and the 
message he delivers to the business men—that they 
should, individually and through their associations, 
carefully consider whether or not the best inter- 
ests of the country as a whole would be served 
by a change from the present dual method to a 
plan of exclusive federal control—is one that 
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should be heard and acted on, lest, as he warns, 
a poor job instead of a good one be made of the 
coming Congressional investigation of the present 
scheme of regulation. 

Mr. Wilson points out many burdens on the 
carriers as a result of the present dual system that 
would be done away with under a plan of single 
control, and he says he knows of no reason why 
there should be any different basis or scale of rates 
on one side of a state line from what is in force 
on the other, where the topography and other con- 
ditions are the same, but he believes that all these 
evils can be cured without substituting exclusive 
federal control for the present system, by having 
the federal government outline a general policy 
to which the several states shall conform. 

If he means by this that the federal government 
might outline a general policy and compel the 
states to conform to it, well and good; but we do 
not see what advantage that plan offers as com- 
pared with the one that would do away with state 
commission control altogether. The state com- 
missions would simply be administrative agents 
carrying out the orders of a federal body, and not 
even their dignity would be preserved. But if he 
means, as we think he does, merely a uniformity 
in state laws and regulation policies, brought about 
under federal guidance and advice, then we say 
the scheme simply would not work. There is noth- 


ing sacred in the slogan, “exclusive federal con- 


trol,” and all that could be asked is uniformity 
under a fair policy. But, in the first place, it would 
be practically impossible to bring about such uni- 
formity. No two states think alike at the same 
time, as a rule. And even if they thought alike 
long enough for a uniform system to be put into 
effect, there would be no likelihood that they would 
continue so to think and that they would “stay 
put.” It seems to us incontrovertible that if we 
are to have any important reform in our present 
inefficient and unjust system it must come through 
the centralization of regulating power in a federal 
body. 

Mr. Wilson well says that in considering this 
question the selfish or private interests of the in- 
dividual must be subordinated to the broader 
interests of the whole country, but he says that if 
it be found that a policy of exclusive federal con- 
trol would be likely to subject a large part of state 
traffic to objectionable and unreasonable restraints 
and practices merely that interstate traffic might 
be better provided for, or to relieve some carrier 
from the reasonable regulation of a state body, 
then there would not be sufficient justification for 
abandoning the present policy. Why is. not the 
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converse also true? If the retention of the present 
system is due merely or principally to the fact that 
to abandon it would mean higher rates on some 
state traffic, is it right to retain it in spite of the 
fact that it means hardship and injustice to the 
carriers in general? 

But why is it necessary to suppose that exclu- 
sive federal control would impose unreasonable 
burdens on state traffic? To suppose any such 
thing merely presupposes that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or whatever federal body 
might have charge of the regulation of carriers 
under the new system, would be incompetent or 
unfair. If it were the kind of body it should be, it 
would simply take within its view a lot of ques- 
tions and conditions with which it has not hitherto 
had to deal in its regulation of interstate commerce, 
and its conclusions would doubtless be proper and 
correct. It might, indeed, in solving some of these 
problems, “subordinate the selfish or private inter- 
ests of the individual to the broader interests of 
the whole country,” but that should be its purpose, 
and certainly state commissions do not and per- 
haps cannot be expected to act on that principle. 

It seems to us that, admitting the constitution- 
ality of the plan for exclusive federal control and 
that a body of men like the present members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can be found 
to act with fairness and to take a nation-wide view 
of problems of regulation, there can be no possible 
objection to the plan save by selfish individuals 
who might lose by the transaction, by state poli- 
ticians or commissioners who see their power 
diminishing, and by the states’ rights doctrinaries. 
The matter of constitutionality is for the lawyers 
to settle. If it is not constitutional it should be 
made so. As to the ability of a federal commission 
to cope successfully with the entire problem, we 
believe a large majority of shippers as well as car- 
riers would be willing to leave their interests solely 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY PLAN 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The New York Central has perfected a plan and the 
Pennsylvania is working on such a plan, to make a hard 
and fast eight-hour day under the Adamson act. Enforce- 
ment of such a plan would require trainmen who have 
bought homes at division points to travel to new points 
to take cut their trains or to move. It would also force 
the employment of more men. It would save companies no 
money, but would do away with the overtime as a regular 
thing. The trainmen will not like it. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Divorce of Railroads and Lake 
Lines.—It seems to representatives 
of many organizations of _ ship- 
pers that it is about time for the 
Commission officially to admit that it 
made a mistake in ordering the di- 
vorce of the railroads and their lake 
lines. Every opportunity shippers get 
they make plain and emphatic their 
conviction that the Commission should 
undo as much of the harm it did as 
soon as it can. The latest development along that line 
was on the application of the Grand Trunk for a modifi- 
cation of the Commission’s order directing it to divorce 
the Canada Atlantic Transit Company, which constitutes 
the water link of a differential rail-ocean-rail-and-lake 
route between the Atlantic seaboard and Chicago and 
Milwaukee via Depot Harbor, Ontario. Such men as H. C. 
Barlow, who spoke not cnly for Chicago’s Association of 
Commerce, but for twenty-eight or thirty other men and 
organizations, R. D. Sangster, for Kansas City and other 
Missouri River cities,, George A. Schroeder and Frank 
Barry, for Milwaukee organizations, J. C. Lincoln, for 
New York, Mr. Bolton for Wisconsin interests, E. H. 
Draper for the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, “Jack” 
Burns, E. A. Wilbur, Logan Pittman, W. H. Chandler, for 
the Boston commercial organizations, George L. Gra- 
ham, for the American Woolen Company, J. C. Carling, 


-for Arbuckle Brothers, T. A. Gantt, for the Corn Products 


Refining Company, and the representatives of other 
equally well-known shippers, supported Vice-President 
Dalrymple of the Grand Trunk in his showing that a 
continuance of the ownership and operation would be for 
the convenience of the shipping public. The shippers on 
that occasion, as on every other since the damage was 
done, tried to show the Commission that it fell into a 
grievous error of judgment in following what amounted 
to the advice of its agents and examiners who gathered 
testimony on that subject. They also showed that ship- 
pers had no conception as to the hurtfulness of what was 
being proposed in the original proceedings. They sup- 
posed the railroads would be able to convince the Com- 
mission that no change should be made—that it was an 
iridescent dream Congress was chasing when it ordered 
the divorce, subject to the approval of the Commission. 





Leases of Land to Shippers.—According to reports com- 
ing to Washington, the Commission’s examiners who have 
been making inquiries into leases of land by railroads to 
shippers have found what looks like a bad situation at 
New York. There, it seems, the railroads have leased 
land to stockyards companies for rentals so low that now 
the leases look like, unlawful concessions to the shippers; 
that is, they look like rebates to short-stop thinkers. 
They may be unlawful concessions, but it is suggested 
before such a conclusion is reached, the wise man will 
want to know what was the value of the land when it 
was leased. The shipper who uses railroad land multi- 
plies its value eight, ten or a hundred times the minute 
he begins using it. The Baltimore & Ohio owns much 
land along the Potomac River above Washington. It has 
been leasing it to summer campers at from $2 to $5 an 
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acre a year. Not one of the lessees ships from the leased 
land. There is nothing in the lease, however, to prevent 
the erection of a warehouse and the building of a track 
to connect with the railroad company’s sidetrack. Then 
the $5 a year rental would look like a rebate to the man 
who shipped from the warehouse built on such land. A 
short time ago the summer campers received notice from 
the railroad company that, “owing to a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,” their rents would be 
increased. There was, of course, no decision—merely the 
determination of the Commission to inquire into leases. 
The railroad doubled and trebled the rentals of the 
lessees who had erected houses, but made only moderate 
increases for those who had tents or temporary structures, 
easily moved. It is suggested that the leases in New 
York may have been made originally under circumstances 
and conditions such as prevailed in Washington. 





The Passing of Senator Clarke.—Men who have to do 
with the regulation of railroads lost a strong man from 
the ranks when James P. Clarke, U. S. senator from 
Arkansas, died. He knew the law and what it should be. 
He was not afraid to insist upon it, even when insistence 
was not popular. His fight for the retention of the Com- 
merce Court was.made at a time when the tide of “re- 
form” and “uplift” and “social justice,” together with a 
dozen other kinds of old theories, under new names, was 
coming in strong. Insinuations that he was on the side 


_of the “interests,” based on the fact that he disagreed 


with the leaders of the uplift, did not worry him, al- 
though his contempt for the patter of the “reformers,” 
it is believed, caused him trouble in his last campaign 
for nomination. He won by a narrow margin. Clarke’s 
opposition to government ownership caused the virtual 
defeat of the administration’s first shipping ‘bill. It was 
not actually defeated, but if it had been forced to final 
vote in the form in which it was first presented it would 
have been slaughtered by the Republicans, and those 
Democrats that were led by Ciarke. His opposition forced 
the administration to write provisions into the bill that 
will show the government ownership and operation of 
the proposed boats to be only a war-time expedient and 
not intended as a permanent feature in the American 
scheme of things. 


New Quarters for the Commission.—Reports are again 
in circulation that the Commission is about to move. Sec- 
retary McGinty thus far has made non-committal answers 
and the Commissioners have been too busy, with their 
first week of’ work plans, to answer questions. Circula- 
tion of such reports are almost as certain as the coming 
of the seasons. As a tenant the government is about as 
unsatisfactory as can be imagined. It can move out on 
a month’s notice or something equally as_ ridiculous. 
Yet landlords are always angling for it as a tenant— 
because there is no question about the payment of rent. 
Besides, the government makes its own repairs and serv- 
ants.of the government will not put up with inconven- 
iences that can be cured by the expenditure of money. 
The idea that is now being exploited is that someone is 
going to put up a structure near Nineteenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue, large enough to accommodate all 
branches of the Commission, some of which are in a 
building half a block away from the two structures that 
constitute the main plant of the organization. The own- 
ers of the buildings now used by the Commission have 
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not been told anything about the possible loss of a tenant 
who pays a lot of money. 





Defeating Higher Through Rates.—Veteran employes in 
the tariff division of the Commission smile when they 
read the Communications in The Traffic World about the 
defeat of higher through rates by means of a combination 
of port to port and state rates. They smile because they 
have reason to believe that the tariffs of the carriers 
carry a good many interstate rates, which, when com- 
bined, cut through rates just as completely as the com- 
binations of state and port to port rates. Well-informed 
traffic managers of shippers know about seldom-used inter- 
state locals, which, when combined, make less than the 
through charge. They use the combinations until the 
traffic manager of some railroad “gets wise’ and thinks 
the practice should be stopped. The railroad traffic man- 
ager sometimes, it is believed, refuses to “get wise” be- 
cause if he does there is the probability of his company 
having to make reparation to shippers who used the 
higher through rates. If the railroad traffic manager can 
quietly kill the combination at a time when the wise 
snipper is not using it, and thereby avoid reparation, it 
is suspected that the killing is accomplished. Most of 
the rates used to make up combinations less than the 
through rate were put in for special reasons. The rea- 
sons disappeared, but the rates continued, because, in 
reissuing a tariff only rates that have been specifically 
shown to be out of line or to be no longer needed are 
changed. If a change is proposed while the wise shipper 
is: using a combination, it draws a protest from him, and 
that protest invites claims for reparation from shippers 
who did not know about the combination and have there- 
fore been using the through rate. In the matter of 
combination rates the really wise traffic manager is the 
one who hides his light under a bushel. Unless wisdom 
about rates is coined into dollars and cents, it is not 
worth having. In fact, it would not be wisdom, in a 
traffic sense, unless it did result in a saving of dollars. 

A. E. H. 


END OF VACATION SEASON 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission's vacation season actually and in theory 
came to an end with September. As a matter of fact, 
there is little vacation for any. commissioner. Every 
one of them is compelled to do more or less work every 
day during the summer. The thirty days’ vacation given 
to employes of the government is a thing which com- 
missioners know about because they sign approvals of 
applications for leaves of absence, but not from much 
personal experience. 

Chairman Meyer returned to his office the latter part 
of September. Commissioner Clements, as customary, 
came to his office once or twice a week during the entire 
heated term, because his summer home is near Annapolis, 
Md., and it is possible for him to get into Washington 
with the minimum of inconvenience and _ discomfort. 
Commissioners Clark and McChord, in the latter part of 
September, came to Washington and then went to New 
York, together with Secretary McGinty, to attend loco- 
motive headlight tests conducted by the New York Cen- 
tral in compliance with the so-called electric headlight 
law. tj 

From this time forward a larger volume of decisions by 
the Commission may be expected, after the middle of 
October in particular. During the latter part of. the sum- 
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mer the volume of decisions runs down to almost noth- 
ing because the Government Printing Office gradually 
works down to the last of the decisions made before the 
commissioners went on their theoretical vacations. 


The only decisions actually made by the commissioners 
while they are away are those relating to protests against 
tariffs carrying advances. From the nature of those cases 
it is necessary to send the recommendations of the Sus- 
pension Board to each commissioner and obtain his vote 
for or against suspension thereon. That is the only way 
in which the commissioners can provide themselves with 
any leaves of absence from Washington. The law gives 
the railroads the right to initiate changes in tariffs on 
thirty days’ notice, but does not restrict them as to 
when they may file their tariffs. The higher executive: 
of the railroads may order advances made and leave the 
execution by their rate clerks to come along at the con- 
venience of the clerks, which convenience, naturally, may 
fall within the time allotted by the commissioners to 
themselves for their leaves of absence from Washington. 
It would be an intolerable condition, from the point of 
view of both carriers and shippers, if everything pertain- 
ing to rates came to a standstill during the absence from 
Washington of the commissioners. 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


The first summary of the results of operations on 
seventy-three large steam railroads in August was made 
public by the Commission October 3. The reporting roads 
have a mileage of 79,954.58, compared with a mileage of 
80,007.18 in August, 1915. 


The operating revenue for the country as a whole went 
ap from $117,565,054 to $138,823,938, expenses from $74,- 
743,416 to $86,436,449 and the net from $42,821,638 to $52, 
387,789, or from $535 to $655 per mile of road. 


In the eastern district the operating revenue climbed 
from $59,965,626 to $70,533,608, the expenses from $36,338,- 
611 to $45,600,712 and the net from $21,627,015 to $24,932,- 
896, or from $872 to $1,017 per mile of road operated. 

In the southern district the operating revenue mounted 
from $17,960,427 to $20,719,193, expenses from $11,935,222 
to $13,226,805 and the net from $6,025,205 to $7,492,388 or 
from $393 to $487 per mile. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$39,639,001 to $47,571,137, the expenses from $24,469,583 
to $27,608,932, and the net from $15,169,418 to. $19,962,205 
or from $380 to $498 per mile. 


The summary for the first two months of the current 
fiscal year is as pleasing to owners of railroad stocks and 
bonds as are the returns for August. For the country as 
a whole the operating revenue rose from $229,428,949 to 
$269,730,590, the expenses from $148,187,904, to $170,148,- 
274 and the net from $81,241,045 to $99,582,316, or from 
$1,015 to $1,245 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from 
$117,376,000 to $138,210,046, the expenses from $75,863,719 
to $89,628,926 and the net from $41,512,281 to $48,581,120, 
or from $1,674 to $1,982 per mile. 

In the southern district the operating revenue vaulted 
from $34,661,545 to $39,665,482, expenses from $23,622,786 
to $25,916,642, and the net from $11,038,759 to $13,748,840, 
or from $721 to $894 per mile of road operated. 


In the western district the increase in the operating reve- 
nue was from $77,391,404 to $91,855,062, expenses from 
$48,701,399 to $54,602,706, and the net from $28,690,005 to 
$37,252,376, or from $718 to $¥29 per mile of road operated. 
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President Smith Must Answer 


District of Columbia Supreme Court Decides that Interstate Commerce Commisslon Has 
Authority to Inquire As to Political Campaign Contributions of Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad-—Appeal to be Taken 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


It is within the scope of the Commission’s authority 
for it to inquire what, if any, expenditures the Louisville 
& Nashville or any other railroad has made for political 
purposes in any given state; it is within its competency 
to ask the president of a railroad what political contribu- 
tions he has made; Milton H. Smith, president of the 
Louisville & Nashville, therefore, must answer the ques- 
tion put to him by Chief Counsel Folk in the inquiry 
the Commission has been conducting under the Luke Lea 
Senate resolution, which, according to the railroad officials, 
assumed to direct the Commission to make inquiry be- 
yond the scope of the authority conferred on it by the 
Act to regulate commerce. 

All this will be true if the Supreme Court of the United 
States refuses to issue a writ of supersedeas in connection 
with the appeal which Mr. Smith will take to that tribunal. 
Associate Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, has so ruled in the suit begun 
against Mr. Smith by the Commission when he refused to 
answer Mr. Folk’s questions. 

The thought in Justice Stafford’s ruling is that as the 
Commission has authority to require reports from the 
railroad company showing its expenditures, under section 
20 of the Act to regulate commerce, the twelfth paragraph 
of the Lea resolution, which directs inquiry into the po- 
litical expenditures of the railroad company, is not to 
be disregarded. In other words, questions asked by the 
Commission, through either its examiners or by its chief 
counsel, must be answered, if Mr. Smith desires to avoid 
punishment for contempt. 


To enable him to pass on the question presented to 
him, Justice Stafford separated the law into two parts. 
The first. imposes duties on both carrier and Commission 
and gives the latter powers of examination and investiga- 
tion under which it can compel the production of books 
and testimony. In the other part Congress requires the 
Commission to keep itself informed as to what is going 
on, with a view to telling Congress what changes, in its 
opinion, should be made in the Act to regulate commerce. 
The powers to gather information for that purpose, he 
thinks, are less extensive than under the former. His 
holding is that Mr. Folk’s questions fall within the scope 
of the first part and that they must therefore be answered. 

Following is the opinion in full, the case being entitled 
Interstate Commerce Commission, petitioner, vs. Milton 
H. Smith, respondent, in equity No. 34317: 


The Opinion in Full. 


The case arises upon a petition, presented by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, to have the respondent 
Smith directed to answer certain questions which had 
been put to him as a witness in the course of an inquiry 
before the Commission, and which he had refused to 
answer upon the ground that they involved matters into 
which the Commission had no authority in general, and 
certainly none in the proceeding then pending, to inquire. 

The petition reminds the court that the Commission 
is an administrative tribunal under the Act to regulate 
commerce and its amendments; that the act requires that 
all charges for transportation shall be just and reason- 


able; that it authorizes the Commission to determine and 
prescribe such rates, as well as the regulations and prac- 
tices of carriers; that it authorizes the Commission to 
inquire into the management of the business of carriers 
and to keep itself informed as to the manner in which 
it is conducted, and to obtain from carriers complete 
information to enable it to perform its duties; that the 
Commission is authorized at any time and of its own 
motion to institute an inquiry “in any case and as to any 
matter or thing concerning which a complaint is author- 
ized to be made, or concerning which any question may 
arise under any of the provisions” thereof; that the Com- 
mission is authorized to require from carriers detailed 
accounts of all their expenditures and revenues, and a 
complete exhibit of their financial operations, and to pre- 
scribe the forms of all accounts, records and memoranda 
to’ be kept by carriers. The petition alleges that in pur- 
suance of the act the Commission has prescribed and 
published forms for all such accounts. It further reminds 
the court that by the act the Commission is required 
to make a report to Congress each year containing in- 
formation collected by it so far as the same may be 
considered of a value in determining questions connected 
with the regulation of interstate commerce; that by the 
act it is empowered to require by subpoena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses, and to that end to invoke the 
aid of any court of the United States. 


The petition then alleges that by a resolution of the 
United States Senate, adopted Nov. 6, 1913, the Com- 
mission was directed to investigate, take proof and report 
to the Senate upon certain practices and financial rela- 
tions of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. and 
certain other carriers, which resolution is recited in the 
order of the Commission and so made a part of the peti- 
tion; that in pursuance of said resolution the Commission 
on Nov. 10, 1913, issued its order reciting the resolution 
and directing that proceeding of inquiry be instituted 
concerning “the several matters and things set forth and 
referred to in the said resolution;” that the proceeding 
be set for hearing at such times and places, and that 
such persons be required to appear and testify or to 
produce books, documents and papers as the Commission 
might thereafter direct; and that the investigation be 
carried on in the meantime by such other means and 
methods as might be deemed appropriate. Said order 
will be found recited in full in the margin to the report 
of U. S. vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 236 
U. S. 318. For the purposes of this opinion it will. be 
sufficient to state that the resolution contained thirteen 
paragraphs calling for inquiry into the amount of securi- 
ties held by certain of said roads, as to what other rail- 
roads in certain territory had been leased or controlled 
by certain of said roads, as to whether certain territory 
would be served by more than one of said roads, as to 
the actual relations existing between certain of said roads 
with respect to competition, as to the ownership of securi- 
ties by one of said roads in another of said roads by 
virtue of the terms of a certain lease, as to whether 
the relations were such as to restrict competition, and 
as to the issuing of free passes. As the questions pre- 
sented in this case arise under the twelfth paragraph, 
that will be quoted. It reads as follows: 

What amount, if any, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St Louis Railway, the Nashville & 
Decatur Railroad and the Lewisburg & Northern Railroad, all 
or any of them, have subscribed, expended or contributed for 
the purpose of preventing other railroads from entering any of 
the territory served by any of these railroads for maintaining 
political or legislative agents, for contributing to politicai cam- 


paigns, for creating sentiment in favor of any of the plans of 
any of said railroads. 


The petition further states that on March 20, 1916, the 
Commission issued another order amending said order 
of November 10 by ordering that after the hearings and 
investigations thereby authorized the Commission might 
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issue such order as might be proper in the premises; and 
by ordering the consolidation of said proceeding with 
cnother against the said railroads in which Luke Lea 
was complainant; that on April 27, 1916, pursuant to said 
orders, the Commission held a hearing in Nashville, Tenn., 
which, on the 29th of the same month was adjourned to be 
resumed in Washington, D. C., on May 4, 1916; that at 
said adjourned hearing the respondent Smith, having been 
served with a subpoena, appeared and was sworn as a 
witness, and testified that he was the president of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company and had been 
its chief executive officer since 1884; that he was then 
asked certain questions which he was directed by the 
presiding Commissioner to answer, and to answer which 
he refused. 

The petition then inserts certain pages from the tran- 
script of the stenographic report of the hearing, showing 
questions and answers leading up to and including the 
questions under consideration, as well as comments of 
counsel, directions by the presiding Commissioner and the 
witness’ grounds for refusing to answer. 


Ten Illustrative Questions. 


Counsel for the Commission in his brief has selected 
ten of the questions which the witness thus refused to 
answer and has treated these as sufficiently illustrative, 
and in his oral argument has stated that the Commission 
is content to rest upon these and if answer thereto shall 
be enforced will not insist upon answers to the others. 
Accordingly this part of the record is here quoted: 


Mr. Folk: I will ask you, Mr. Smith, if vou know of any funds 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company expended in 
the State of Tennessee for political campaign purposes during 
the year 1915 and charged upon the books of that carrier to 
operating expenses? 

Mr. Smith: Upon advice of counsel I decline to answer. 


The following questions were then asked, each of 
which the witness declined to answer. 


Can you tell us what funds of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company were expended in the state of Alabama during 
the years 1912 and 1913 for political campaign purposes and 
charged on the books of that carrier to operating expenses or 
to construction account? 

Can you tell us of your own knowledge whether these ex- 
penditures of the funds of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company for political purposes were charged in the operating 
expense account or construction account of either the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company or the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway? 

Can you tell us whether these expenditures were charged on 
the books of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to legal ex- 
penses? 

Among the vouchers in the files of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, found by the examiners of the Interstaté Commerce 
Commission, there appears one No. 2282, February, 1910, in 
favor of the Columbia Trust Company for $20,715.06 for special 
fees paid under direction of the president. The examiners were 
refused all information regarding this voucher. Can you tell 
us what it is about and what the voucher is for? 

Can you tell us why the entry in reference to this $20,000 
voucher was made in such a way as to give no information 
as to the purpose of this expenditure? 

Among the vouchers found by the accountants for the Com- 
mission in the files of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad ap- 
pears one numbered 391, dated May 5, 1907, in favor of the 
National Bank of Commerce for $15,000, issued for certain ex- 
penditures authorized by the president. All further information 
was refused the accountants. The books give no other in- 
formation. Can you advise or enlighten us as to the purposes 
of this $15,000 voucher? 

Did the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, through 
you or by your direction, expend approximately $34,850 in 
Alabama through the Johnson-Dallas Agency in a campaign 
against rate reductions as advocated by former Governor Comer 
of that state? 

Have you personal knowledge of any funds of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company expended in Alabama through the 
Johnson-Dallas Agency in a campaign against rate reductions? 

Is it the policy of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany to make political campaign contributions, if you know? 


The petition further informs the court that the Com- 
mission felt it to be incumbent upon it to procure the 
information sought by said questions in order that it 
might “perform the functions for which it was created;” 
that in the opinion of the Commission each of said ques- 
tions is relevant and material to the matter under inves- 
tigation, and that an answer to each is necessary “to 
enable the Commission to discharge its duty and execute 
and enforce the provisions of said act and to inform the 
Commission as to the manner and method in which the 
business of the said carriers is conducted and to enable 
the Commission to obtain full and complete information 
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necessary to enable it to perform the duties and carry 
out the objects for which it was created.” 

For the purpose of showing the nature of the examina- 
tion of the witness and the pertinency of the questions 
a copy of all his testimony is made by reference a part 
of the petition. 

Wherefore the petition prays for an order requiring the 
attendance of the witness before the Commission at a 
time and place to be fixed by the order and the making 
by him of a full answer to each of the said questions 
and to all other pertinent questions relating to the sub- 
ject matter aforesaid which the Commission may require 
him to answer, and for general relief. 

The petition is duly verified by the oath of the Com- 
missioner who presided at the hearing. 


Answer of Respondent. 


The respondent in his answer insists that the Commis- 
sion is without power to “investigate political questions 
or questions as to whether or not common carriers have 
engaged in political activities, or in attempts to create 
sentiment in favor of their plans, or as to whether a 
particular common carrier has attempted to prevent an- 
other from entering the territory in which it operates;” 
that the power of the Commission is purely statutory and 
is not extended to any of these subjects by the Act to 
regulate commerce or by any other statute; that the sole 
object of the major part of the questions under consid- 
eration was to delve into questions purely political and 
to ascertain whether the respondent personally or as 
president believed that a railroad company had the right 
to engage in political campaigns and to make political 
contributions, and whether it had been the policy of his 
road to so engage and contribute, and as to whether said 
road had in fact so engaged and contributed, and, if so, 
when and to what extent; all of which matters, he insists, 
are entirely outside the Commission’s jurisdiction. He 
says that the proceeding in which he was interrogated is 
a consolidation of two proceedings against said road in 
one of which Luke Lea is the open and sole complainant 
and in the other the real complainant and instigator; that 
said Lea is a member of the United States Senate, upon 
whose resolution one of said proceedings was instituted, 
and that the one in which said Lea appears as complain- 
ant is confined to the alleged improper issue of free passes. 
He then proceeds to state that said Lea is the owner 
and operator of a newspaper in Nashville and as such 
was engaged in a bitter attack in the columns of his 
paper upon the Louisville & Nashville road, being prompted 
thereto by personal hostility toward its officials, and in 
the midst of said attack introduced said resolution in 
the Senate and secured its adoption at a time when only 
fourteen senators were present; that following the entry 
of the order of the Commission an extensive examination 
of the accounts of the road was made by examiners of 
the Commission, in the course of which they attempted 
to examine the correspondence of the road, which, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court of the United States (U. S. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 236 U. S. 318) held 
they were not entitled to do; that pursuant to the reso- 
lution the Commission made two elaborate reports to the 
Senate, July 7, 1914, and Feb. 16, 1915, covering the mat- 
ters in the resolution, but made no attempt to have a 
hearing or examine witnesses until two years and four 
months after it had issued its order and after Lea had 
been defeated as a candidate for re-election to the Sen- 
ate, whereupon and, as he believes, upon the instigation 
of Lea, said order was revived and an attempt made by 
the questions under consideration to find out whether 
said road had been taking a part in politics and especially 
in Tennessee; and he points to the fact that the first 
specific question put to him on the subject of political 
contributions was, whether the road had expended any 
funds for political campaign purposes in Tennessee in 
1915, which was the state and year in which Lea had 
been defeated as aforesaid. 

The petitioner has moved to strike out of the answer 
all that relates to the motive prompting the investigation 
and Lea’s connection therewith. The motion is probably 
too broad to be granted as a whole and as it cannot 
be divided by the court it is considered best that it should 
be overruled, although some matters to which it is ad- 


dressed will be treated as immaterial in disposing of the f 


case. 
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Position of Commission. 


The position taken by the Commission is that the in- 
quiry it is conducting is neither stronger nor weaker by 
reason of the fact that it was instituted pursuant to the 
Senate resolution (see U. S. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 236 
U. S. 318), and to this the respondent agrees and that 
the inquiry is to be considered in all respects as having 
been instituted upon the Commission’s own motion; that 
treated in this way the real questions are whether the 
subject matter of inquiry as expressed in the order is 
one into which the Commission was authorized to go and, 
if so, whether the interrogatories are properly directed to 
that subject. The Commission’s counsel contends that 
the subject matter of inquiry is expenditures, and that 
the fact that the inquiry touching expenditures takes the 
line of political expenses is a mere incident, the real ob- 
ject being to find out what the road has been doing with 
its earnings, and especially whether items of expenditures 
appearing in its accounts and vouchers as having been 
made for operating or legal expenses were in fact made 
as campaign contributions or for one of the other purposes 
stated in paragraph twelve of the order. He insists that 
the information thus sought may well be necessary to 
enable the Commission to deal intelligently with the 
question of rates; and also that the charging of campaign 
expenses under some other and unrelated name presents 
a question arising under provisions of the act, to wit, 
whether the road is keeping its accounts and records in 
the form prescribed by the Commission or in any form 
that can be approved by the Commission. On the other 
hand, counsel for the respondent contend that the subject 
matter of inquiry is manifestly political activities as such, 
and that the fact that the inquiry involves the expendi- 
ture of money is merely incidental, being in no sense the 
real object. 

The paragraph itself, it will be seen, states the matter 
in this way “What amount, if any,” the said roads have 
subscribed, expended or contributed for the stated pur- 
poses? In form, at least, the inquiry is thus directed to 
the amount subscribed and expended for certain named 
purposes, some of them political, others not. It is cer- 
tainly not in form directed to ascertaining what political 
or other activities the roads have been engaged in, for 
it is confined to such activities as involve the expenditure 
of money and leaves at one side all political and other 
activities which do not involve such expenditures. 


Use of Information Sought. 


It is perhaps worthy of remark that the petition itself 
does not specify the use expected to be made of the in- 
formation sought. It does not attempt to state in terms 
any question which the Commission conceives to have 
arisen under any provision of the act. It does not state, 
for example, that the information is sought in connection 
with any inquiry as to rates, regulations or practices or 
that the inquiry is being conducted for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the carrier’s accounts are being 
kpe in proper form. It does state that in the opinion of 
the Commission the information is necessary to enable it 
“to perform the functions for which it was created,” and 
“to enable the Commission to discharge its duties and to 
execute and enforce the provisions of said act,” and “to in- 
form the Commission as to the manner and method in which 
the business of the carrier is conducted, and to enable the 
Commission to obtain full and complete information neces- 
sary to enable it to perform the duties and carry out the 
objects for which it was created;” but it does not point 
out what provision of the act is to be executed and en- 
forced with the assistance of the information which is 
being sought. The petition proceeds upon the theory that 
under the act as now amended the Commission has the 
right to institute an inquiry and summon witnesses con- 
cerning any matters relating to the manner in which the 
business is being conducted, even though the only use 
to be made thereof should be to enable the Commission 
to determine what recommendations it ought to make to 
Congress with a view to further legislation; and this 
theory is also advanced and elaborated in the argument. 
Although in the Harriman case, 211 U. S. 407, it was 
decided that the authority of the Commission to institute 
an inquiry and compel the testimony of witnesses was 
limited to those matters which were or might be the 
subject of a complaint under some provision of the act 
and did not extend to matters of information merely, it is 
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now contended that section 13 as amended by the act 
of June 18, 1910, makes the decision in the Harriman 
case inapplicable, and entitles the Commission to proceed 
by inquiry and the examination of witnesses in regard 
to any matter that concerns interstate commerce. On 
the other hand, the respondent’s counsel contend that the 
amendment has not enlarged the authority of the Com- 
mission to any such extent and that its authority to 
examine witnesses is still limited to cases in which it is 
proceeding for alleged violations of the act, such viola- 
tions as would be a proper subject for a complaint. The 
important new matter brought in by the amendment is 
that the Commission is now given. authority on its own 
motion to institute an inquiry “as to any matter or thing 
concerning which any question may arise under any of 
the provisions of this act or relating tc the enforcement 
of any of the provisions of this act.” If respondent’s 
counsel is correct, these words have added nothing to the 
power of the Commission. 


Meaning of “May.” 


A question is to be considered with respect to the effect 
of the word “may.” Does it mean any question which 
by any possibility might arise, or does it mean any ques- 
tion that shall arise? Counsel for the Commission insists 
that it means any question that might conceivably arise 
whether it has already arisen or not. To give the amend- 
ment this construction would be to open the door to that 
sweeping and dangerous power alluded to by the court 
in the Harriman case, a power which it has held had not 
been conferred by the act as it then existed and ought 
not to be considered as conferred in the absence of 
“explicit and unmistakable words.” 

In view of the decision in the Harriman case, and hav- 
ing due regard to the grounds and reasons upon which 
it was based, it seems necessary to deny to the amend- 
ment the full force claimed for it by the Commission. It 
does seem, however, that having been enacted after the 
decision in the Harriman case, the amendment was in- 
tended to enlarge the power of the Commission. It seems 
to this court that the words of the amendment must be 
held to give the Commission power to proceed by way 
of inquiry and examination of witnesses as to any matter 
or thing concerning which a question has arisen under 
any of the provisions of the act or relating to the en- 
forcement thereof; that the Commission is authorized 
thus to proceed touching any question which needs to be 
determined in order that the carrier may be required 
to comply with the provisions of the act relating to the 
conduct of interstate commerce. The order ought to be 
sufficiently definite to show that it does relate to some 
matter concerning which a complaint is authorized to be 
made or concerning which a question arises under some 
provision of the act. 

It is not contended by the Commission that the sub- 
scribing or expending of money for any of the purposes 
mentioned in the paragraph in question would constitute 
a violation of any provision of the act, but it is contended 
that the amount paid for such purposes has a material 
bearing upon the question of reasonable rates, and, fur- 
thermore, that the manner in which the accounts of such 
expendittures are kept presents a question arising under 
the act, especially when it appears, as assumed in some 
of the questions, that the accounts had been kept in such 
a way as to conceal or disguise the real nature of the 
expenditure. 

Discussion of Questions Asked. 


Take, for example, the first of the ten questions above 
quoted. This question is plainly directed to one of the 
matters specified in the twelfth paragraph of the order, 
namely, the amount paid for political campaign expenses, 
and contains the added element of a discrepancy between 
the true nature of the expenditure and the expenditure 
as charged. Supposing the Commission to have before it 
the carrier’s account of expenditures for operating ex- 
penses, and to wish to know whether such expenditures 
were incurred for the actual operation of the road or 
for some different purpose, would not this be a proper 
cuestion to be put to enable the Commission to enforce 
the act, which not only requires rates to be reasonable, but 
requires the accounts to be kept in a proper form and 
one to be approved by the Commission? Unless we are 
to assume, contrary to the language of the order and 
to the form of the question, that the real object of the 
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inquiry is to discover political activities of the carrier 
and not to discover the amount and real nature of the 
expenditures, the question would seem to be proper as 
being within the limits of the order itself and as present- 
ing a question arising under provision of the act. Sub- 
stantially the same may be said of the second, third and 
fourth questions. The fifth relates specifically to a cer- 
tain voucher in favor of a trust company for more than 
$20,000 for special fees paid under the direction of the 
witness as president. The question states that the ex- 
aminers for the Commission had been refused all infor- 
mation regarding this voucher, and the witness was asked 
to state if he could say what it was for. No objection 
was made to the question as assuming anything not true 
or not already established. Consequently it must be 
taken for granted that such a voucher did exist and that 
the examiners had been refused the information. The 
refusal to answer was put on the ground that it involved 
an inquiry under paragraph 12, which is equivalent to 
saying that the voucher was really for money expended 
for one of the purposes named in that paragraph, but as 
to which purpose the witness declines to say. Does not 
this interrogatory present a question arising under a pro- 
vision of the act, viz., the provision in section 20 which 
requires the carrier in its annual report to state explicitly 
with regard to its “operating and other expenses?” When 
the carrier is required by the act to furnish just such 
information as this, when the examiners have been re- 
fused the information, and when it may be clearly seen 
that the information may be necessary to enable the 
Commission to deal intelligently with the question of 
rates, and more especially when the account and voucher 
appear in a form that could not be approved by the Com- 
mission and could apparently be adopted only as a method 
of concealing the true character of the expenditure, how 
can it fairly be said that no question is presented arising 
under any provision of the act? The sixth interrogatory 
relates to the same voucher, and for the same reasons 
would seem to be proper. The seventh relates to another 
voucher, but presents substantially the same situation. 
The eighth relates to a specific expenditure of $34,800 in 
Alabama through a certain agency in a campaign against 
rate reductions, and the ninth follows up the same matter. 
Both appear to be proper under the tests already applied. 
The tenth and last was only a general inquiry along the 
same line indicated by the more specific inquiries already 
examined. 


Force of 1910 Amendment. 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that if the amend- 
ment of 1910 is to be given any force whatever it must 
be considered as having empowered the Commission to 
proceed by way of investigation and the examination of 
witnesses with respect to such matters as these, not 
because they involve the political activities of the carrier, 
but because they involve the expenditures of its funds 
and so affect the question of the reasonableness of its 
rates and also involve its method of accounting, under 
which, by means of a false system, it would be possible 
to keep the Commission in ignorance of important ele 
ments in the problem with which it has to deal. The 
conclusion of the court is that when a case is presented 
from which it clearly appears that the information sought 
may well be needed by the Commission to enable it to 
enforce the existing provisions of the act in respect to 
the duties which the act has imposed upon carriers in 
the transaction of interstate commerce and not merely to 
inform the mind of the Commission to enable it to rec- 
ommend future legislation, a question does arise under 
the provisions of the act, entitling the Commission to 
institute an inquiry and examine witnesses and conse- 
quently, upon the refusal of the witness to answer, to 
invoke the aid of the court. The distinction may perhaps 
still be drawn, as it was in the Harriman case, between 
the enforcement of the existing provisions of the act 
which impose duties upon the carrier in respect to its 
methods of conducting interstate commerce, and those 
other provisions which are intended to secure to the Com- 
mission information for the purpose of enabling it to 
recommend additional legislation; for as to the one mat- 
ter Congress has already determined how the carrier 
shall operate in the conduct of its business and has im- 
posed upon the Commission the duty of seeing that the 
law is complied with by the carrier, while as to the other 
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matter thewCommission is merely expected to inform it- 
self for the. purpose of proposing further legislation. It 
is not necessary in order to sustain the present petition 
to hold that as to mere matters of information the Com- 
mission is authorized to proceed by investigation and 
examination of witnesses for the case now in hand ap- 
pears to present a situation within the first division. 

An order will therefore be signed in accordance with 
this opinion. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW COMMISSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
President Wilson has appointed Major General Goethals, 
former governor of the Panama Canal Zone, Edgar E. 
Clark, member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and George Rublee, whom the Senate refused to confirm) 
as a member of the Federal Trade Commission, to consti- 
tute the commission of three, provided for by the Adamson 
eight-hour law. General Goethals will act as chairman. 
The President has the power to appoint the commis- 
sioners and fix their compensation. Their duty is to ob- 
serve the operation and effects of the new eight-hour law, 
which begins to operate January 1, 1917, and the facts and 
conditions affecting the relations between the carriers and 
their employes for a period of not less than six months 
nor more than nine months, in the discretion of the com- 
mission. It must report its findings to the President and 
Congress within thirty days after it finishes its observa- 
tions. The law provides that pending the report of this 
commission, and for thirty days thereafter, the compensa- 
tion of employes subject to the Act shall not be reduced 
below the standard day’s wage as fixed. 


ENDORSES FEDERAL CONTROL 


Philadelphia, Oct. 4——While a sub-committee of Phila- 
delphia manufacturers and shippers is drafting a specific 
plan for centralized federal regulation of railroads for sub- 
mission to the Newlands committee of Congress and the 
trade and traffic organizations of the country, its Phila- 
delphia joint committee on the reasonable regulation of 
railroads is continuing its national canvass to ascertain 
the sentiment of experts toward exclusive federal control. 
Among the latest endorsements of the joint committee’s 
propaganda is Prof. Thurman W. Van Metre, head of the 
transportation department of Columbia University. 

In a statement to the joint committee, he says: “I am 
thoroughly in favor of the abolition of state control of 
railroads and the effecting of centralized federal regula- 
tion. The Philadelphia joint committee is to be com- 
mended in its efforts to lay the proposition before the 
country and arouse discussion, I agree with-the ‘Phila- 
delphian plan’ in that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be enlarged, reorganized and branches estab- 
lished in different parts of the country, although I consider 
the provision of Federal incorporation not an essential but 
merely a convenience. The only kind of reasonable rate 
regulation we now have is rate reduction. The Commis- 
sion should be permitted to decide what is a reasonable 
rate and to name a minimum, since it has the power to 
suspend rates and fix a maximum. All parties are dis- 
satisfied with the present system of regulation—the rail- 
roads, the shippers and the public. In the web of com- 
merce it is impossible to distinguish between inter- and 
intra-state. If Congress can be made to move, I antici- 
pate some rather revolutionary changes in the next two 
years, as a result of the Newlands investigation.” 
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H. G. Wilson Talks on Traffic Matters 


Addresses Automobile Accessory Men on Transportation Questions Related to Their Business 
and Discusses Problem of Dual Federal and State Regulation of Carriers 


(From an address by H. G. Wilson, commissioner of the traffic 
bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club, to the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Accessory Jobbers at St. Louis, October 4.) 


When we consider that a freight charge of five cents 
apiece for each of the many parts necessary to make up 
a completed automobile would amount to almost two hun- 
dred dollars, whereas the average freight charge on the 
completed automobile for the average haul is only about 
fifty-five dollars, it is apparent that the freight charge 
on accessories must be a considerable element of the 
delivered price, and, therefore, the automobile accessories 
manufacturer or dealer is bound to have a considerable 
interest in traffic and transportation affairs, whether he 
realizes that fact or not. 

Up to the present time the automobile has been con- 
sidered a luxury, and freight rates have been made both 
on the automobile and the automobile parts from that 
viewpoint. It is only recently that the automobile has 
begun to be considered as a utility, and that freight rates 
on automobiles and automobile parts are commencing to 
be made with more regard to the reasonableness of the 
rate with respect to the article transported, the service 
performed, and the hazard encountered. 

It will, perhaps, be a long time before the list of 
articles comprehended in the term “accessories” is classi- 
fied or rated actually on this basis. 


The accessories producer and dealer may think that he 
is not much interested in the freight cost on some part 
of an automobile for which he gets a pretty high price, 
but in the scheme of manufacturing and distributing econ- 
omy and efficiency, he will ultimately come to realize the 
necessity for economizing the freight cost. This does 
not necessarily mean reductions in freight rates so much 
as it does the methods of packing, assembling and dis- 
tributing. 

Value of Branch Plants. 


The two largest producers of automobiles in this coun- 
try to-day, notwithstanding the fact that. their net returns 
from manufacturing amount to many muilions of dollars 
per year, are now engaged in establishing branch plants 
in different parts of the country, to which they are ship- 
ping or arranging to ship straight carloads of separate 
parts, ana there assemble and set up the machines for 
subsequent distribution. This is due to the fact that, 
whereas you can ship not more than four or six auto- 
mobiles set up in a large automobile car (and these in- 
clude only four or six chassis), you could ship in that 
same car a sufficient number of chassis——wheels de- 
tached—as a straight carload to equip about fifty auto- 
mobiles. And you could ship as a straight carload a 
sufficient number of wheels to equip at least one hundred 
automobiles. And so with various other automobile parts, 
and this serves to reduce the average freight cost per com- 
pleted automobile. In other words, the big manufacttrers, 
although apparently satisfied with the present freight rates 
in and of themselves, are seeking means to minimize 
their freight cost by different methods of assembling, 
packing and distribution. 

And so with the accessories manufacturer and dealer, 
for what are accessories except parts of the automobile 
or its equipment? 


Of the total traffic handled by the railroads about 80 
per cent is at present handled in straight carloads, only 
about 20 per cent being represented by the less carload 
or merchandise traffic, in which the much larger propor- 
tion of automobile accessories move. 

The merchandise service costs the railroads more to 
produce than the carload service, and necessarily. the 
transportation rate for that service is the highest of the 
rates, notwithstanding which the net return to the rail- 
roads on this class of service is much less than on straight 
carload service; so that in working to a carload basis, 
or a higher concentration of article density, the shipper 
is working toward not only economy and efficiency for 
himself, but economy and profit for the carrier. 

The lesson from this, if there is a lesson, is that the 
accessories manufacturer and dealer, in seeking to have 
rates established based on high density, is not only bene- 
fiting himself, but is in fact doing a thing which sound 
business policy dictates, and at the same time is aiding 
our transportation interests. 

So much for traffic and transportation with regard to 
your particular business. 


Regulation of Railroads. 


Now I want to say a word or two about some matters 
which to me seem most important and which I think all 
business men should give unusual and earnest attention, 
ana not only say that chis or that ought to be done, put 
we should all take off our coats, roll up our shirtsleeves 
and dig into the work, because here is a job that 1s going 
to be done, and unless it is intelligently directed it will 
be a poor job instead of a good one and eventually will 
have to be done over. 

Prior to the enactment of the present federal law for 
the regulation of our transportation interests, a condition 
of chaos prevailed in this country. Many of you know 
what the conditions were at that time and no doubt many 
of you participated in them. Favored shippers were 
given preference by some railroads; some railroads fa- 
vored certain communities to the disparagement of others; 
cities and businesses were built up because of those 
arrangements, and other communities and businesses were 
destroyed, or at least stunted in their growth by reason 
of those same arrangements. I am not stating this now 
in a critical sense, but only in order to recall a condition 
which we are all at times prone to overlook. That con- 
dition resulted in the establishment of the governmental 
policy of regulation of our common carriers in interstate 
traffic by the federal government through the enactment 
of the Act to regulate commerce and the appointment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to administer that 
act. 

Prior to that time one or two states had already estab- 
lished regulatory methods, and subsequent to that enact- 
ment state after state enacted regulatory laws and estab- 
lished commissions for the regulation of strictly state 
traffic. 

That was the first step in the regulation of our common 
carriers, and the underlying purpose was to correct the 
faults which were then complained of. In the twenty-nine 
years since that time, but particularly since 1906, regula- 
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tion has proceeded with very rapid strides, and within 
the last three years there has seemed to be drawn a 
pretty definite line of conflict between state and inter- 
state regulation. The regulations of all of those regu- 
latory bodies have become such a burden to our common 
carriers, and they contend that there is such a conflict 
between the state and national regulating bodies and such 
a multiplicity of varying requirements as to constitute a 
burden under which they cannot successfully operate. 


Exclusive Federal Control. 


This subject has. become so prominent that definite 
attention has been paid to it by two of our political parties. 
One party has gone so far as to advocate in its platform 
what may be termed a policy of exclusive federal control. 
The other party, although not expressing the matter in 
the same way in its national platform, has acted in Con- 
gress by the appointment of a committee which is re- 
quired to make an investigation of all of these matters 
and report to Congress, and to also investigate and report 
on the feasibility of government ownership and operation 
as compared with governcent regulation and control. 

No basis or scheme of regulation can long continue 
which is in fact burdensome to one or other of the parties 
interested. 

The scheme of non-regulation became such a burden to 
the shipping public that the public policy of regulation 
developed; that policy has now apparently become so 
burdensome to the railroads—the regulated party—that 
they feel they can no longer endure under it, and there- 
fore we have come to the point when the future policy 
of this government must be determined. 

The question, broadly stated, is, shall this policy of 
dual regulation—state and federal—give place to a policy 
of exclusive federal control? 

Ardent advocates of each policy will not be lacking. 
The present national administration has yielded to the 
insistent demands of the regulated interests for a change, 
so far as to appoint a committee to investigate and report 
on this and the several co-related questions. And it is 
that matter to which I wish to direct your particular 
attention. 

This congressional committee, which is known as the 
“Newlands committee,” will begin its investigations with 
the first of the hearings, starting at Washington on No- 
vember 20 next. 

Business Men Should Consider. 

Without undertaking to enter into details of the many 
matters about which this committee will inquire, I will 
only say that it is of supreme importance that all business 
men should, both individually and through the medium 
of their associations, carefully consider whether or not 
they believe the best interests of the country as a whole 
would be better served by a change from the present dual 
method to the method of exclusive federal control of 
regulation of both state and interstate traffic. 

And in considering this question the selfish or private 
interests of the individual must be subordinated to the 
broader interests of the whole country. 

If it is found that a policy of exclusive federal control 
would be liable to subject a large part of state traffic 
to objectionable and unreasonable restraints or practices 
merely that an interstate traffic might be better provided 
for, or to relieve some common carrier from the reason- 
able regulation of a state body, then I believe that is not 
a sufficient justification for abandoning the present policy. 

There is no doubt in my mind that under the present 
policy of regulation the carriers are required to make a 
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multiplicity of reports and to duplicate many things, all 
of which is expensive, that would have to be done but 
once under the single standard policy; and it may be 
that under the present dual policy we are requiring of 
the carriers much that there would be no need of except 
in one instance, but which must be required in one way 
or another if we are to have anything at all in the way 
of regulation. 

It may be, and I believe it is, possible to so co-ordinate 
the state and national laws, and the rules and regulations 
of both the state and federal administrative bodies, in 
a manner that will absolutely do away with the multi- 
plicity of duplicated work, and thereby remove at least 
that cause of complaint. 


Imaginary State Lines. 


I know of no reason why the interposition of an imagi- 
nary dividing state line should cause any change in the 
number of employes required to operate a train, or a 
change in the particular style of caboose or work car 
which is attached to that train; neither do I know of any 
sound reason why there should be any different bases 
or scale of rates on one or the other side of a state line 
where the topography of the country is the same, and the 
cost of construction, operation and maintenance do not 
differ. Yet we find that these things exist, and they are 
also among the reasons advanced for a change in the 
present policy. 

These differences arise from varying causes. In one 
state there may have been loss of life and property re- 
sulting from imperfectly manned trains or unsafe cabooses, 
the neighboring state not having experienced the same 
losses; and there may have been different experiences 
respecting charges in one state than in another. The 
regulating body or power acts one way in one state and 
another way in the other, or it acts in one and fails to 
act in the other. 

Another reason not to be lost sight of is, that in one 
state the carriers’ influence may overshadow that of the 
public, while the reverse is true in the adjoining state. 

This, however, can be said I think without fear of 
successful contradiction, that no act of regulation stands 
upon the statutes of either the states or the nation which 
has not been forced there as a result of some act of the 
carriers themselves—for the primary purpose of this class 
of legislation has so far been of a corrective nature. 

And that brings us to the real good that is to result 
from the present agitation, viz., that our transportation 
mediums shall be brought into co-ordination with one an- 
other, so as to make, as nearly as possible, one perfect 
and complete whole—in a state of readiness at all times 
to furnish the means of safe, efficient and economical 
transportation of persons and property in times of peace, 
no less than a well-prepared arm of the government in 
time of its greatest danger. 


Central Control Not Necessary. 


This, I believe, can be accomplished without government 
ownership, and I think, even without exclusive federal 
control, by having the federal government outline a gen- 
eral policy to which the several states shall conform. 

We are just now at the threshold of the second period 
of evolution in the policy of regulation of this greatest 
of necessaries in commerce, and it is the unquestioned 
duty of all business men to do their part by studying the 
questions carefully and giving to this committee the re- 
sults of that study and their reasons for any suggestions 
offered. 
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The men you send to represent you in the halls of 
Congress are human,.just as we are. They are influenced 
and controlled by the same things and thoughts that 
influence or control us. Their duties require that their 
thought be given to a multitude of affairs; their desires 
as a whole are, I believe, to enact only such laws as 
will be beneficial and helpful to the whole people; but 
it is impossible for them to have a comprehensive view 
of the whole of any condition without the help of their 
constituents, and particularly on subjects of as. great im- 
portance as this, they are entitled to the carefully con- 
sidered thoughts and the helpful suggestions of the busi- 
ness men of this country, and they ought to have that. 


Personal Attitude. 


Personally I am ‘neither in favor of nor opposed to 
exclusive federal control. Such a policy would make my 
individual work somewhat easier, but I have so high a 
regard for that great volume of exclusively state traffic 
which I fear might suffer by the adoption of such a 
scheme, that I seriously hesitate to abandon the present 
scheme. My work is such—and has been for the last 
twenty-five years—that I believe I can fully appreciate 
and sympathize with my railroad friends in their desire 
to ease some of what they feel to be unnecessary burdens, 
but I must confess that my first and strongest sym- 
pathies are with that commerce which, without regula- 
tion, is at the mercy of the transportation interests; and 
if it should come to a question of placing an unnecessary 
burden on commerce merely to relieve the carriers of 
some of the burden they are now carrying, my decision 
would be forthcoming without delay. 

The message I want to leave with you is that at this 
time a grave question confronts the public, the determina- 
tion of which will unquestionably have a most important 
influence on the business of the future. 


It is, therefore, of paramount interest that the question 
should be solved rightly, and I urge you and all business 
men to take such action now as will enable you to present 
your views, and the reasons therefor, to this congressional 
comnittee. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY INQUIRY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Commission October 3 instituted an inquiry, No. 
9200, to determine just and reasonable rates for railway 
mail pay. Dates for hearings will: be set hereafter. 
Railroad men were considerably disturbed over the 
report that Mr. Praeger intended trying to install the 
space basis of mail pay on 90 per cent of the mail routes 
of the country, as a result of a hearing called for October 
4. The report that he intended installing the new sys- 
tem on such a large percentage of the routes went out 
concurrently with the notice that he would hold the 
hearing. ; 


The railroad men wanted to know why, if he had de- 
termined to install the new basis on such a large per- 
centage of the routes, it would be necessary to hold a 
hearing. They undertook to find out something about the 
matter, but they were not successful, before the hearing. 

As the railrcads understand the legislation of the last 
session, the postmaster-general was authorized to install 
the new basis on a number of typical routes, with a 
view to having a substantial test made, so that, at the 
proper time, the Postoffice Department and the railroads 
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might appear before the Commission with facts gathered 
during the experimental operation on the typical routes. 

The question has arisen whether ‘t will be necessary to 
apply the new basis to 90 per cent of the routes so as to 
get “typical” routes. In other words, are there so many 
different types of routes that 90 per cent of all are unlike 
others and that cnly 10 per cent of the routes are like 
any other route or routes. 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General Praeger, October 4, 
held a conference with representatives of railroads 
throughout the country with a view to coming to an un- 
derstanding with them as to what the postoffice depart- 
ment expects of them under the space basis of pay in the 
way of station and vard work. The department expects 
to put into effect as soon as possible the space basis of pay. 

The conference had nothing whatever to do with. rates. 
Its purpose was to have a discussion as to what service 
the dcpartment expects from railroad employes in getting 
ready to transport the mails. It was a meeting at which 
yardmasters and station porters or other station employes, ° 
rather than traffic managers, were needed. 

For instance, one of the big questions to be discussed 
was as to how much time should be allowed for the bring- 
ing of a railway mail car to a train—that is to say, how 
much notice should the superintendent of the mail service 
give the yardmaster that an additional mail car would be 
needed for train No. 41144. In other words, it was de- 
sired, by the railroad people, to know whether the post- 
office department would insist on such short notice as 
to make it necessary to keep a yard engine at the beck 
and call of the superintendent of mails or whether the 
government officials would allow the yardmasters to know 
two or three or four hours beforehand how much equip- 
ment would be needed for a given train. 

The question of rates is still far in the future. Before 
the Commission, the postofice department or the ,rail- 
roads can have an idea as to what allowance should be 
made to the carriers, it is necessary to know how much 
the railroad companies are expected to do. That is one 
reason for the conference that Mr. Prager held. 

The rate question will be settled by the Commission 
when it has received the facts from both postoffice depart- 
ment and carriers. The Commission, in its announcement 
of October 3, said: 


_ Whereas, Section 5 of the Act approved July 28, 1916, en- 
titled “An Act making appropriations for the service of the 
Postoffice Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes,’’ (Public, No. 169, 64th Congress) pro- 
vides, among other things, that: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby empowered 
and directed as soon as practicable to fix and determine -from 
time to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation 
for the transportation of such mail matter by railway common 
carriers and the service connected therewith, prescribing the 
method or methods by weight, or space, or both or otherwise, 
for ascertaining such rate or compensation, and to publish the 
same, and orders so made and published shall continue in force 
until changed by the Commission after due notice and hearing.’’ 

It is ordered, That a proceeding of inquiry and investigation 
be, and the same is hereby, instituted by this Commission with 
a view to the entry of an order or orders fixing and determin- 
ing fair and reasonable rates and compensation for the trans- 
portation of mail matter by railway common carriers and the 
service connected therewith, and the method or methods for 
ascertaining such rates or compensation. 

It is further ordered, That copies of this order of investiga- 
ticn be served upon all railway common carriers who are hereby 
made respondents herein. 

And it is further ordered, That this investigation shall be 
set for hearing at such times and places and in such manner 
as the Commission may hereafter direct. 


Believing that Postmaster-General Burleson is trying to 
take snap judgment on them in the matter of installing 
the space basis for railway mail pay, the railroad mail 
pay committee, of which Ralph Peters, president of the 
Long Island road, is chairman, has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a hearing on that subject prior 
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to November 1. It asked for the hearing before that day 
because it is on November 1 that Mr. Burleson expects 
to place ninety per cent of the mail routes, which produce 
ninety-eight per cent of the mail revenues of the railroads, 
on the space basis, at rates which he has not yet an- 
nounced. The railroads hope, if the new basis is adopted 
on that day, that the rates for space basis compensation 
mentioned in the appropriations act will be put into effect. 
However, they have no assurance of that. 

The rates run as high as 21 cents per car-mile for the 
largest cars, regardless of their lading. Inasmuch as 
iron ore from the lake ports to the Pittsburgh district 
pay as high as 32 cents per car-mile, and the rates were 
specifically approved by the Commission as reasonable, 
the new rates for mail pay which the Postmaster-General 
may allow (although no one yet knows that he will), in the 
eyes of shippers will probably not be regarded as excessive. 

Much confusion exists as to the situation. It was not 
until October 4 that the railroad men were certain the 
Postmaster-General was really contemplating anything of 
the kind. A press report, sent out on September 29, said 
he would do that, but the story was in’ such a confused 
condition, and the announcement seemed so preposterous, 
that little credit was given it. It seems the story was 
prepared by the press agent of the Postoffice Department 
and that the report was correct in its essential fact. 

Under pretense of making a test as between the space 
and weight systems, Mr. Burleson proposes to place ninety 
per cent of the routes on space basis—that is, he proposes 
to hire space in cars and pay for the space regardless 
of the weight of commodities placed therein. 

He is acting under authority of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, dated August 28, on an application: 


made by Mr. Burleson on August 1. It is doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Commission understood the sweeping 
character of the permit he was issuing. So far as the 
newspaper men who visit the offices of the Commission 
know, no announcement of the issuance of the approval 
of what the Postmaster-General proposes doing was ever 
made public at those offices. The first information as 
to the approval was contained in the press statement 
issued by Mr. Burleson’s department September 29. 


The railroad officials having to do with the matter ex- 
pected to be heard, either by the Postmaster-General or 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission before the inau- 
guration of the tests of the two bases, which, according 
to the law passed -July 28, are to be made to enable the 
Commission to discharge the duty placed upon it by the 
new law—that of determining what would be just and 
reasonable pay for the carriage of the mails. Everybody, 
except possibly the Postoffice Department officials, who 
has had anything to do with the matter, read the new 
law as providing for experimental routes under the two 
systems, so as to produce data upon which the Commis- 
sion could act. The language of the new law, which has 
been read as authorizing experimental application of the 
space basis on a few routes, is as follows: 

Pending the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as hereinafter provided for, the existing method and 
rate of railway mail pay shall remain in effect, except on 
such routes or systems as the Postmaster-General shall select, 
and to the extent he may find it practicable and necessary 
to place upon the space system of pay in the manner and 
at the rates provided in this section, with the consent and 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in order to 
properly present to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
matters hereinafter referred thereto: Provided, That if the 
final decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be 


adverse to the space system, and if the rates established by 
it under whatever method or system is adopted shall be 


greater or less than the rates under this section, the Post- 
master-General shall readjust the compensation of the carriers 
on such 


selected routes in accordance therewith, from the 
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oes on which the rates named in this section became effect- 

If Mr. Burleson’s idea is put into effect the experiment 
will be made on every route on which the weight basis 
now applies. The closed pouch service routes, which 
amount to nothing in the case, are the only ones that 
will be left as they are at present. 

At the conference October 4 Fred H. Wood, attor- 
ney for the Southern Pacific, who handles the cases 
for that system before the Commission, was among those 
present. His attendance is regarded as indicative of a 
fight before the Commission for rates that will be re- 
munerative, and a presentation of the subject in a way 
that a man knowing something about the making of rates 
will be able to understand—which is .not the fact with 
regard to methods used by the Postoffice Department 
Officials now. 


LAKE CARGO COAL 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In order that it may have all information possible re- 
specting operating conditions in the transportation of lake 
cargo coal, the Commission has sent a list of questions 
to be answered by the railroad companies, which, when 
answered, will become a part of the Lake Cargo Coal 
rate case, Docket Nos. 8598 and 8725. The statistics are 
to be furnished by what the Commission deems repre- 
sentative lines from the principal bituminous coal dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Information as to the Freeport district is to be fur- 
nished by the Bessemer & Lake Erie as to Conneaut Har- 
bor movements; as to the Pittsburgh district by the Pan- 
handle, Montour, Pennsylvania Railroad, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie and West Side Belt as to movements to Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula, Cleveland and Huron; Connellsville dis- 
trict, by the Pennsylvania, and B. & O. as to movements 
to Cleveland and Fairport; Fairmont district, by the B. 
& O. to Lorain; Cambridge, by the Pennsylvania as to 
movements to Cleveland; Ohio No. 8, by the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie to Huron; Hocking, by the Hocking Valley 
as to movements to Toledo; Kanawha, by the K. & M. 
and C. & O. as to Toledo; New River, by the C. & O. 
as to Toledo; Thacker, by the N. & W. as to Sandusky; 
Pocahontas, by the N. & W. as to Sandusky, and Elk- 
horn, by the S. V. & E. as to movement via Toledo. 

About 250 questions are to be answered showing the 
details of assembling, forwarding, delivery into the vessel 
and everything pertaining to getting the coa] from the pit 
mouth into the hold of the ship. 


TESTS OF RAILROAD SCALES 


(Commerce Reports.) 

Both test cars of the United States Bureau of Standards 
during recent weeks have been worked to the utmost ‘n 
an endeavor to keep up with the increasing demand for 
tests on railroad-track scales. Car No. 1 was working in 
Chicago in August, and 27 tests were made there. Car No. 
2 made 4 tests in Indiana and 48 tests in Ohio in August. 
The tests in Chicago were made with the co-operation of a 
committee representing the weights and measures depart- 
ment of Chicago, the board of trade of that city, and rail- 
roads entering Chicago. In Ohio the tests were made 
with the co-operation of the Cincinnati Board of Trade, 
state officials and the railroads concerned. 
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Railroad Strikes 


Commissioner Clements, in Address to Grain Dealers, Makes Concrete Suggestion for Legis- 
\ lation—Full Notice and Hearing Provided for—Ideas on Other Subjects 


It is the view of Judson C. Clements, veteran member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who has been 
thinking on the regulation of common carriers for thirty- 
odd years and has been a member of the Commission 
for nearly a quarter of a century, that there should be 
a law making it as impossible for the men engaged in 
running railroad trains to give up their duty, by means 
of a strike, as it is for the railroads themselves to for- 
sake the public service in which they voluntarily engaged, 
because they have a controversy respecting what they 
shall receive from the public for their work. It is his 
view that the law should provide a method for full notice 
and hearing before the men shall be allowed to strike. 


It is his further thought that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be as free and independent as the 
Supreme Court of the United States in dealing with the 
question as to what is fair and right for one man to 
pay for transportation and what is fair and right for 
another man to exact for such transportation. 

In a broad way of speaking, it is the Clements idea 
that, in the end, the public, to protect itself from the 
calamities following a strike, must provide laws requiring 
men to remain at their posts until there can be a quasi- 
judicial determination, as to what wage they shall re- 
ceive, in view of all the facts, circumstances and con- 
ditions. 

These thoughts he expressed in an address to the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at Baltimore Sep- 
tember 26. President Wilson. also addressed the grain 
deaiers, but his speech and that of Judge Clements were 
as unlike as addresses by two men could well be. Mr. 
Clements did not openly criticize what the President did 
in forcing the Adamson law upon the statute books, but 
he advocated what the President and the brotherhoods 
refused to consider at that time. 


Nature of Transportation. 


“Public transportation on the public highways of the 
country by corporations under public franchise, affected 
by the investment of private capital,” said Commissioner 
Clements, “constitutes a service that is unique and sep- 
arate from ordinary private business in that the agencies 
of transportation have voluntarily undertaken this busi- 
ness subject to such control as is necessary for the 
protection of the public interest in the conduct of such 
transportation, which is of necessity in large part a mo- 
nopoly. Therefore the investment in these properties, 
though private, is in that category which has been des- 
ignated by the courts as being affected with a public 
interest. We hear it sometimes improperly said that 
transportation companies have but one commodity for 
sale, viz., transportation. It is a misnomer to call trans- 
portation a commodity; it is a public service entered 
upon voluntarily by the companies under conditions 
which make public control and supervision not only 
proper and just, but necessary. By the same reasoning 
that this is demonstrated to be true it seems to me that 
it necessarily follows that the individuals who seek and 
obtain employment at the hands of these transportation 
companies themselves voluntarily enter into a service 
which is equally affected with a public interest and 


ought in a measure to be subject to the same authority 
of control. Trains cannot be moved to transport pas- 
sengers and freight except by the touch and application 
of the brains, intelligence, nerves and muscles of men. 


The Recent Strike Situation. 


“We have very recently been confronted with a situa- 
tion which threatened immediate and sudden cessation 
of the movement of traffic on account of a controversy 
between the transportation companies under public con- 
trol and their employes respecting terms of service and 
rates of compensation. The situation was appalling and 
distressing when we contemplate the consequences of 
such an act upon the millions of people who live in 
congested communities and are almost wholly dependent 
upon the continuity of transportation service, and the 
paralysis that would come to the general business of the 
country by the consummation of a general strike. The 
American people ought surely to be able to make such 
a result impossible by meeting the situation justly and 
effectively as they have proven themselves equal to do 
in other emergencies which have arisen from time to 
time. My purpose is not to criticize the action of any- 
one in connection with the controversy to which I have 
just referred, but to suggest a course of constructive 
legislation looking to the future; and I am led, after 
much thought, to suggest that an effective and just remedy 
will be found in the recognition of the principle that those 
who engage as employes in the public service of the 
transportation companies.are just as much engaged in 
interstate commerce as are the companies themselves, 
and that such employes are affected in respect thereof, 
in the same way and to the same extent as are the com- 
panies themselves, with a public interest which they 
can no more ignore than can the transportation com- 
panies. The law makes it mandatory upon the carrying 
companies to move traffic which is offered, and they are 
subject to the process of mandamus to compel them 
to do so. They may accomplish this through an organ- 
ized corps of employes; and can it be possible that the 
inanimate corporation is subject to the law and to the 
public interest while the necessary employes through 
which it must perform its duties are free from public 
responsibility in connection- with the service in which it 
is engaged? 


A Suggestion for Legislation. 


“If these premises are sound, what is the practical 
remedy to be applied? I would suggest that it is to 
write into the law a legally established obligation and 
duty upon every employe who seeks and accepts service 
with the transportation companies not to leave the serv- 
ice or combine with others to do so on account of any 
controversy thereafter arising concerning any change in 
the conditions of service or rates of compensation except 
upon due and reasonable notice to be prescribed by 
statute permitting a sufficient length of time for a fair 
and impartial investigation and determination of the 
matter in controversy either by arbitration or by some 
duly constituted public tribunal. Some may say that 
this means involuntary servitude, but it does not. No 
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man is compelled to enter the service of a transportation 
company—he voluntarily seeks the employment and ob- 
tains it; and he afterward makes a demand for some 
change in .connection with his service or his pay, or 
the company, on the other hand, may undertake to re- 
duce his wages or modify the conditions of service. In 
either case a controversy arises. The public interest 
eannot be wholly ignored, for this is not a private con- 
treversy, strictly speaking. Whatever the companies 
pay their employes they must obtain from their business, 
and a material increase in the compensation of a great 
number of employes may involve an increase in the rates 
that the public must pay. Rates are not fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission solely upon considera- 
tions of that sort, but such considerations, on the other 
hand, are not and cannot justly be ignored by the Com- 
mission. From the beginning one of the prime consid- 
erations with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with the reasonableness of rates has been 
the cost to the carrier of performing the service. One 
of the principal items of cost is the compensation of 
employes, and this has never been ignored by the Com- 
mission as a consideration in connection with rates. On 
the other hand, it has not been the only thing considered. 
Many considerations enter into rate-making. 


Not Compulsory Service. 


“It is not a trifling matter to be lightly regarded that 
the transportation agencies of the country should be 
suddenly brought to a standstill, with all of the direful 
consequences too numerous for me to here mention. 
Under a law such as I have outlined an employe would 
not be compelled to enter into involuntary service, but 
but having voluntarily entered the service, he would be 
required to remain as if he had made a specific contract 
to do so; and the very nature of the transportation busi- 
ness and the consequences of a sudden strike vest in 
the public the right to. see to ‘it that one of the condi- 
tions of entering this service shall be that it shall not 
be suddenly interrupted. The law will not permit a 
carrier to go out of business overnight on account of 
any controversy of this kind; it is subject to injunction, 
mandamus, and the payment of damages. Carriers in 
interstate commerce cannot under existing law withdraw 
their rates, joint or otherwise, except upon public ap- 
proval through the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is 
it any hardship, therefore, is it the equivalent of slavery, 
to say that if a man seeks employment from a public 
service transportation company under these grave obli- 
gations to the public, he shall not suddenly terminate 
it by combination and paralyze the business of the coun- 
try, until opportunity has been had for a settlement of 
the controversy? If upon the final settlement he does 
not desire to remain in the service he would not be 
under compulsion to do so. Is there any just principle 
that is disregarded by requiring that these controversies 
be submitted to some tribunal to be determined impar- 
tially and without interest on either side? There lies 
at the very bottom of the law which establishes an im- 
partial public tribunal to fix rates the principle that no 
party to a controversy shall decide the case for himself. 


Principle of Public Tribunal. 

“Formerly the carriers made what rates they pleased, 
and there was no way to compel them to reduce them. 
It came to be recognized, however, that inasmuch as 
their service was one that everybody must have, it was 
a monopoly and was affected with a public interest under 
a public franchise, and that there should be applied to 
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these rate questions the same principles that govern 
courts and juries in determining controversies between 
individuals. Carriers are entitled to just and reasonable 
rates of compensation; the public must pay them; and 
therefore it was ordained that on account of the peculiar 
circumstances of the service, changing from time to 
time, a commission should be established to take the 
place of both court and jury which could determine what 
is just and reasonable for the carriers to receive and 
for the public to pay. Now, since what the carriers pay 
their employes must be obtained through their business 
from the public, why does not the same principle of 
settlement by means of a public tribunal of some sort 
apply in the case of wage or other controversies? For 
the most part, whatever the carriers expend the public 
must pay, so that the public has a twofold interest in 
the reasonableness of transportation charges and rates 
of compensation and the continuity and regularity of 
service. The verdict no doubt of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people at large would be in favor of a policy 
that would give the employes not only just and reason- 
able compensation, but even liberal compensation, on 
account of the nature of the service. They and their 
families are entitled to this. On the other hand, the 
public is entitled to fix conditions upon the entry into 
this service of individuals which will protect it against 
a basis for the demand of unreasonable rates by the 
carriers and against a sudden breaking up of the service. 
Again I submit that the plan suggested in no sense in- 
volves involuntary servitude, but only a reasonable pro- 
tection to the public by suitable regulation respecting the 
service of carrier companies on the one hand and their 
employes on the other. 

“Can it be doubted for a moment that if the govern- 
ment owned and was operating the railroads it would 
find a way to protect itself and the public from a sudden 
and abrupt discontinuance of the service because of any 
controversy with its employes respecting the terms of 
or rates of compensation for their services? Is the gov- 
ernment any less under obligation to protect the public 
from a disaster such as would follow the sudden cessation 
of the transportation business, because it permits this 
service to be rendered by carrier corporations rather than 
perform the service directly itself? Would it not find 
a way, if necessary, to fix an obligation upon those enter- 
ing the service not to break it up suddenly on account 
of a controversy such as above referred to? Can there 
be any doubt that the government would take effective 
steps, if made necessary, to protect itself and the public 
in the civil service in the various departments in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere? 

“There is no slavery in securing reasonable conditions 
of service on the part of those seeking to perform it, for 
the protection of the great public interest involved and 
which can only be protected against grave losses and suf- 
fering by a guarantee of continuity of service. 


Commission Should Be Free. 


“The Commission is required by law to conform its 
procedure, so far as practicable, to the procedure in the 
United States courts, and to determine the reasonable- 
ness and jusiness of rates, regulations and practices 
which are involved in any proceeding only after inves- 
tigation and full hearing. Thus it is clearly the purpose 
of the law that the Commission shall proceed in a judicial 
way and that like a court or jury it must determine the 
justness and reasonableness, of matters before it upon 
evidence, exercising its special knowledge in connection 
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therewith. There is nothing in the law indicating that it 
was intended that the Commission’ should be a law 
unto itself, or that it should be influenced in its deci- 
sions by any public policy or exigency other than as may 
be embodied in the law itself, which is the chart of the 
Commission’s authority. If considerations of public ex- 
pediency of a general nature to meet an emergency of 
any kind are to be considered in fixing the amount that 
the shippers of the country must pay for transportation, 
this should be done by the law-making branch of the 
government and should not be expected of an adminis- 
trative tribunal which has to search for truth as to the 
circumstances and conditions which bear fairly upon the 
issues before it in the determination of controversies 
just as the courts are required to do. It has been the 
boast of the American people that this is a government 
of law and not of men, and it should not be expected 
of the Commission that it shall assume unto itself the 
duty or the privilege of making decisions in controverted 
cases on any general basis of expediency or public policy. 
It should at all times be as free and independent as is 
the Supreme Court of the United States itself in dealing 
with these questions of what is right for one man to pay 
and another to exact for transportation service, so that 
it may act intelligently, conscientiously and fearlessly 
upon a record made before it bearing upon the matters 
that are actually in issue under the law, and not be 
expected to assume a kind of god-father-ship free from 
the restraints and requirements of the law. Any plan 
which contemplates that the Commission shall from time 
to time in the ascertainment of reasonable rates make 
them to meet emergencies and expediencies, the amount 
of which rates necessary to meet such emergency. must 
of necessity at least be a rough estimate when there is 
already a disposition on the part of the carriers to exact 
rates sufficiently high to resolve the doubt in their favor, 
will leave little encouragement to the average ordinary 
householder, who is already confronted with the problem 
of increasing cost of living. 


Thoughts on Other Subiects. 


“IT will mention but not dwell upon one or two other 
subjects. I think that there ought to be public control 
of the issuance of stocks and bonds by carriers, for the 
twofold purpose of protecting first the public and second 
the investors therein. If such securities are not founded 
upon due consideration or investment in the property 
they are liable to play a prominent part in laying the 
basis for unreasonable rates on the one hand or cheating 
those who invest in them on the other hand. If they 
do not represent investment they can be made good only 
by permitting rates to be made on a false basis, and 
if this is not permitted they must result in loss to those 
who are induced to invest in them. The public ought 
to take a hand.in the matter sufficiently strong to pre- 
vent, as far as practicable, either of these results. But 
I will not dwell upon this. The regulation of all these 
matters should be entered upon, first, with the most de- 
liberate consideration and with an eye single to making 
practical legislation that will permit the attainment of 
the ends of justice and fairness to all interests and that 
will serve the constitutional and ‘just rights of the 
carriers to a fair opportunity to earn a reasonable re- 
turn on the investment; second, to fairly and liberally 
compensate all those who engage in the transportation 
service; and third, to protect the public in its right to 
efficient and continuous service at just and reasonable 
rates. 
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Enlarging the Commission. 


“The membership of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be increased, provided that it may at the 
same time be authorized to divide its work between sec- 
tions of the Commission, to the end that the section 
designated therefor may have opportunity to give full 
attention to the particular parts of the work assigned 
to it. The duties imposed upon the Commission from 
time to time have become so numerous and multifarious 
in character that there is not and cannot be with the 
present volume of business sufficient opportunity for each 
member to give the attention to each and every matter 
disposed of that he would desire and ought to give to it. 
The Commission has recently been required to adjust the 
compensation for carrying the mails, and this will re 
quire an extended investigation. It has on its hands the 
tremendous task of making a valuation of the roads, and 
from time to time other duties are imposed upon it. The 
Commission should be so organized as to make the best 
possible disposition of all these matters as they arise. 
Sometimes I have seen in comments upon this recom- 
mendation of the Commission references to the alleged 
fact that its membership should be increased to the end 
that the Commission could more efficiently and expedi- 
tiously dispose of its work than it has done in the past. 
Stated in this way, the matter is liable to be misunder- 
stood, and .has doubtless been understood as an unjust 
criticism of the Commission. During the nine and a half 
months from the first of October last until about the 
middle of July the Commission actually decided and dis- 
posed of approximately 960 controverted cases. These 
figures do not include cases’ that came upon the docket 
and were disposed of without reports on motions to dis- 
miss for reasons such as the removal by the carrier of 
the cause of the complaint, etc. In addition to this the 
Commission disposed of and issued reports in 12 general 
investigations. I invite comparison with any other tri- 
bunal that has cast upon it the duty of hearing and de- 
ciding cases. These figures, of course, do not take into 
account the vast amount of work incident to the numerous 
preliminary inquiries in connection with criminal viola- 
tions of the law, the institution of proceedings for in- 
dictment and the recovery of penalties, the taking care 
of controversies in courts respecting our orders, the in- 
spection of locomotives and boilers and the safety ap- 
pliance work, the inspection of carriers’ accounts, statis- 
tical work, and many other details that could not be 
classified in a list of causes decided. 


COMMISSION HEARS ARGUMENTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission October 4 publicly resumed work 
after the summer vacation with arguments on the re- 
opened export grain rate case, the IHinois passenger fare 
case, and the formal complaint of Srere Bros & Co., rag 
pulp manufacturers, against the advance in classification 
rating on rag pulp from sixth to fifth. Most of the time 
of the morning session was devoted to the grain case 
and the whole of the afternoon to the Illinois passenger 
fare case. if 

The title of the latter is a misnomer. In its essence 
it. is a question as to whether the McKinley traction 
system is bound by a contract between itself and St. 
Louis to maintain a five-cent fare from St. Louis to 
Granite City and other suburbs of St. Louis on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, the contract being part of the 
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consideration which induced St. Louis to allow the trac- 
tion company to build into that city. Except for its agree- 
ment to maintain such a fare, the trolley system could 
not have procured the franchise, St. Louis asserts, and 
the question for the Commission to decide is whether 
such a contract is binding. Contracts between shippers 
and common carriers are not binding, and contracts be- 
tween municipalities and carriers, that do not result in 
discrimination, St. Louis contended, are in a different 
class. , f 

Arguments on the grain rate case were made for the 
railroads by C. J. Rixey and N. S. Brown; for the grain 
interests by Herbert Sheridan of the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, and H. J. Campbell, for the Chicago Board 
of trade. The suspended tariffs call for an advance of 
three-tenths of a cent on export grain and two-tenths of a 
cent on export grain products. If allowed, they will 
result in a total advance of one cent on grain and grain 
products, such as was proposed by the carriers prior to 
the beginning of the Five Per Cent case. The advances 
resulting from the Commission’s favorable decision in 
that case gave the carriers fractional advances on both 
grain and products. After the favorable decision the 
railroads proposed to take fractions of a cent so as to 
bring the total of advances up to one cent as originally 
proposed. 

Each of the men who discussed that case said there 
was no objection to the advances per se. The objection 
is to the disturbance the advances will make in the re- 
lationship that has long existed between the rates on 
grain and grain products to the Gulf ports on the one 
hand and charges on like commodities to the Atlantic 
ports on the other. The advances heretofore mentioned 
are those applying on shipments from Chicago to New 
York. Advances to the other ports vary in the same 
ratio as existing export rates vary as. between the different 
ports. 

Mr. Rixey said the export rates’: were made when the 
prices of grain and grain products in the United States 
were so low that farmers in Kansas were reported as burn- 
ing corn for fuel, to foster exports of American grain He 
submitted that conditions have changed so much that there 
is no longer any reason for rates on export grain to be 
lower than on domestic shipments. 

The Commission, in its original disposition of the mat- 
ter which was on rehearing this time, held that the carriers 
had not justified the advances because the heavier lading 
of export grain more than equaled the difference in rates; 
that is to say, a carload of export grain or grain products 
by reason of the heavier toading yielded as much revenue 
as a carload of domestic stuff, notwithstanding the higher 
rates on the last mentioned. 

When the case was reopened for additional testimony 
the carriers were at pains to show that, as a matter of 
fact, there is no such difference in loading as the Commis- 
sion assumed in its original jurisdiction. Mr. Rixey said 
the difference is so small as to be immaterial. He read 
figures taken from exhibits in the record to show that the 
earnings on export grain and grain products are less per 
mile and less per car than on the domestic. In answer to 
a question by one of the commissioners, Mr. Rixey said 
that New Orleans is and for a long time has been four 
cents under New York; Kansas City, five cents; St. Louis, 
four or five cents, he did not know which, and Illinois corn 
5e and 8c on oats. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his argument, admitted that the in- 
terest of grain shippers at the Atlantic ports is the main- 
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tenance of the relationship now existing between the 
Atlantic and the Gulf ports. He discussed the relation 
in a transportation sense between domestic and export 
grain, his desire being to show that carriers render less 
service and incur fewer expenses in handling export 
than they do in domestic grain and products. He said 
export grain is much more expeditiously and economic- 
ally handled because it moves oftentimes in trainloads, 
and is spouted from the cars through the elevator into 
the vessels. He said there are fewer switching movements 
and, as a rule, equipment is released in much shorter 
time. He said that it is good policy for the railroads 
to encourage the growing of grain suitable for export; 
it tends to raise the quality of domestic grain for use in 
American mills. 


“We hold the position now that we held at the original 
hearing,” said Mr. Campbell. “We object to any change 
in rates to the Atlantic ports in advance of adjustments 
of a like character to the Gulf ports.” 


Neither Mr, Sheridan nor Mr. Campbell made any seri- 
ous attempt to controvert the proposition of Mr. Rixey 
that an allegation of discrimination could not be main- 
tained against the roads serving Atlantic ports because 
they have no voice in the making of rates to the Gulf 
ports, nor did they undertake to controvert Mr. Rixey’s 
declaration that witnesses for the protestants had ad- 
mitted that the rates on domestic grain are reasonable 
in and of themselves. Mr. Campbell said that the Chicago 
inerests did, however, contend that it would not be rea- 
sonable for the railroads serving the Atlantic ports to 
change the rates in advance of increases to the Gulf ports, 
such as has been suggested in various controversies but 
never formally proposed by the southern lines. 


Illinois Traction Case. 


Henry I. Green, attorney for the Illinois Traction 
System (McKinley trolley lines), and Charles H. Daus, 
city counsel for St. Louis, and C. E. Smith, civil engineer 


for that municipality, debated whether the St. Louis Elec-. 


tric Terminal Railway Company, notwithstanding an ordi- 


‘nance of St. Louis, accepted by the terminal company 


and constituting a contract between them, so the city 
asserts, may raise the passenger fare from St. Louis to 
Venice, Madison and Granite City, suburbs of St. Louis 
in Illinois, from five to ten cents. Mr. Green showed that 
the electric company, which operates over the McKinley 
bridge, is operating at a terrific deficit. 


Mr. Daus, for St. Louis, challenged the jurisdiction of 
the Commission on the authority of the Omaha-Council 
Bluffs street railroad case. In that case the Supreme 
Court held that the Act to regulate commerce did not 
apply to street railroads crossing state lines. Mr. Green 
said that while the South Covington case seemed to 
modify the Omaha case, there was such a dissimilarity of 
facts presented to the court that a right understanding 
would not alter the fact that the act, by the Omaha case, 
was held not to apply to street railroads. 


Mr. Green pointed out that the electric road was not 
merely a carrier of passengers, but of freight; that the 
only reason it was not carrying freight was because St. 
Louis and the Missouri railroad commission had thus 
far prevented it-érom making a connection with the tracks 
of the St. Louis Terminal Railroad Association. 

Mr. Smith claimed that with a proper allocation of 
expenses, the street car passenger business of the com- 
pany would be shown to be remunerative. Mr. Green 


retorted by saying that even by the methods used by Mr. © 
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Smith the company would be entitled to $73,000 more for 
application to the payment of its fixed charges. 


The argument between the St. Louis interests and the 
McKinley Traction System in its final analysis seemed 
to simmer down to a question as to whether St. Louis 
in its ordinance made provision for having the traction 
company do a freight business. 

Mr. Green pointed out that the ordinance itself says 
the company shall do an express or package business; 
it also requires the company to lay 115-pound rails and 
to have a bridge sufficiently strong to accommodate heavy 
traffic. He said that in view of the facts concerning the 
requirements of the ordinance it would be ridiculous for 
the Commission to make an allocation of expenses and 
revenues based on Mr. Smith’s theory that because the 
bridge is more than double the strength that would be 
required for carrying suburban passenger cars, therefore 
60 per cent of the expenses should be charged to freight 
and only 40 per cent to passenger traffic. 

He suggested that it was ridiculous for the city, after 
having required the construction of a bridge and the laying 
of rails that would accommodate a freight traffic, to say 
that the company might not charge rates for passenger 
service sufficient to enable it to maintain its property 
and obtain enough to enable it to make a reasonable 
return upon its investment. 

The fact was brought out that the traffic company 
refused to accept an arrangement whereby it would bring 
freight into the city upon a division of the rate based 
on the ton per mile earned by the line-haul carrier that 
brought the traffic up to its bridge across the Mississippi 
River. > 
ment as a condition precedent to a grant by the city of 
the right to make a physical connection between the 
tracks of the traffic system and of the St. Louis Terminal 
Railroad Association. 

The Commissioners smiled at Mr. Green’s narration of 
the negotiations on that point because it is supposed they 
appréciated the utter absurdity of such a bargain even 
more keenly than perhaps some of the operating officials 
of the traction system. 


APPEALS IN COAL TRUST CASES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Attorney-General Gregory and his assistants have per- 
fected the government appeals in the hard coal trust cases, 
so-called, by filing their briefs in the Supreme Court, in 
support of the formal notices of an intention to invoke 
the opinion of the higher court, filed after the lower courts 
had held against the government’s contentions. There are 
two cases—United States vs. Lehigh Valley, Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company and 
others constituting one, and United States vs. Reading 
Company, Philadelphia & Reading Railway, Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Company and the individuals 
composing the boards of directors of these companies. 
The lower court dismissed the Lehigh Valley case on 
the authority of the United States vs. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Hudson, which has since been reversed by the 
Supreme Court. The attorney-general did not suffer so 
complete a defeat in the Reading case. The lower court 


held against him on the important points, requiring the 
Reading to get rid of only one property to bring itself 
within the law. The property from which it was ordered 
to divorce itself is the coal company of a subsidiary of 


The city asked it to enter into such an arrange- - 
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the Central Railroad of New Jersey, itself a subsidiary 
of the Reading. 

A double-barreled charge was fired by the government 
in each of these cases. It alleged the existence of an 
anthracite coal trust, in violation of the Sherman law, and 
a violation of the commodities clause of the Act to regu- 
late commerce in that the Reading and the Lehigh Valley, 
as common carriers, haul coal in which they have an 
interest because they hold stock in the coal companies 
bearing the names of the common carrier railroad com- 
panies. 

The Reading was not satisfied with the decree of the 
lower court, so it also appealed to the Supreme Court, 
hoping to be relieved from even the necessity of requiring 
the Central of New Jersey to get rid of its subsidiary coal 
company. 

In the brief the government contends that the Reading 
combination is the backbone of the alleged monopoly of 
anthracite; that it controls about two-thirds of the entire 
deposits, and that its supply will outlast by many years 
that of any other producer. In time, therefore, it is argued, 
this combination, if not dissolved, will own or control 
every ton of commercially available coal known to exist; 
and while in almost every other branch of industry it is 
at least possible for a monopoly to be broken by the influx 
of fresh capital attracted by high profits, against a mo- 
nopoly of anthracite, the supply of which is limited, there 
can be no such protection—only the law can afford relief. 

In substance, the government contends that the Read- 
ing holding company, through its subsidiaries, Reading 
Coal Company and Reading Railway Company, controls 
the production, transportation.and sale of anthracite coal 
from lands in the Schuylkill region tributary to the lines 
of Reading Railway Company, and that this control was 
acquired and is maintained by other than normal methods 
of industrial development and by means wrongful and 
unlawful in themselves. Among other abnormal and un- 
lawful methods mentioned are the acquisition of the 
Schuylkill canal; wholesale purchases of anthracite coal 
lands; purchases of output of independent producers; ex- 
cessive freight rates; preferences and rebates granted 
to Reading Cuval Company; supplying of working capital 
to Reading Coal Company; undue extension of. credit to 
Reading Coal Company for freight charges, etc. 

It is further contended that the Reading holding com- 
pany, while in control of Reading Railway Company and 
Reading Coal Company, acquired control of the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, a competing carrier of 
anthracite, and of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany, a competing producer of anthracite, thereby further 
restraining and monopolizing the production, transporta- 
tion and sale of anthracite coal. Under this heading it 
is contended that Reading Railway Company and Central 
Railroad Company together transport 33 per cent of the 
total output of anthracite coal moving from the mines, 
and that Reading Coal Company and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company together own or control 63 per cent of the entire 
deposits of anthracite coal. 

It is further contended that the Central Railroad Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, and 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, another large 
producer of anthracite, through certain agreéments en- 
tered into in 1871, 1883, 1887 and 1892 are united in a 
combination in restraint of trade. Under this heading 
it is contended that the agreements unduly restrict the 
freedom of the Navigation company in selecting markets 
and otherwise carrying on its business; that they exclude 
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other carriers from the privilege of competing with Cen- 
tral Railroad Company for the transportation of large 
tonnage of anthracite; that they bring under the com- 
bined control of the Navigation Company and Central 
Railroad Company, two carriers of anthracite, namely, the 
Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Company and the Le- 
high and New England Railroad Company, which are 
natural competitors of each other and of Central Railroad 
Company; and that by requiring rates between points 
common to the canal operated by the Navigation Company 
and the railroad operated by Central Railroad Company, 
to be arranged by mutual agreement, they suppress com- 
petition between the said canal and the said railroad in 
the transportation of anthracite and other freight. 

Finally, it is contended that the transportation by Read- 
ing Railway Company and by Central Railroad Company 
of anthracite coal mined or purchased, and at the time 
of transportation owned respectively by Reading Coal 
Company and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, violates the 
commodity clause of the Act to regulate commerce, which 
makes it unlawful for any railroad to transport in inter- 
state commerce coal which it has mined or in which it 
has any interest, direct or indirect. 

The government asks that the several coal companies 
and railroads constituting the combination be completely 
separated from each other and erected into independent 
units, to the end that competition in the anthracite coal 
trade may be restored and further violations of the com- 
modity clause prevented. 


The Second Case. 


In the second case the government contends that the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, through the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company and through other subsidiary coal 
companies, all of whose stock it owns, has monopolized 
the production, transportation and sale of anthracite coal 
from mines located along its lines. Over 90,000 acres of 
land in the anthracite producing regions have been so 
acquired, numerous competing coal companies have been 
absorbed and the output of others controlled by purchase 
contracts, exclusive sales agency contracts, etc. 

This monopoly, the government contends, has been 
acquired and is now held by virtue, not of conspicuous 
efficiency in the mining and merchandising of coal, but 
by means of acts wrongful and unlawful in themselves— 
by rebates and other illegal preferences to the railroad’s 
subsidiary coal companies; by the preferential extension 
of credit to the Lehigh Valley Coal Company for freight 
charges; by the charging of extortionate freight rates to 
independent shippers; by the manipulation of freight rates 
to prevent competition from collieries on other railroads; 
by the sale of purchased coal at prices less than the pur- 
chase price plus cost of transportation; by leases of coal 
yards to dealers with agreements binding them to pur- 
chase exclusively from the Lehigh Valley Coal Company 
and to route their coal over the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
and by other forms of discrimination. 

The government also contends that the monopoly has 
enabled the railroad company to raise the price of coal 
at points on its line reached by no other railroad above 
those that are charged at competitive points. 

It is further contended by the government that the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company is a mere device de- 
signed to circumvent the so-called commodity clause, 
which forbids any railroad to transport in interstate com- 
merce coal which it has mined or in which it has any in- 
terest, direct or indirect. This company was formed in 
1912,. after the decision of the United States Supreme 
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Court in the second Commodity Clause Case (United States 
vs. Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 220 U. S., 257), 
where the Supreme Court held that the commodity clause 
was violated by the transportation of coal owned by a 
company all of whose stock was owned by the railroad, 
and whose affairs had been so commingled with the affairs 
of the -railroad as to make them virtually one and the 
same corporation. It is pointed out that the Coal Sales 
Company was organized by the railroads; its stockholders 
are practically the same as the stockholders of the rail- 
road; it leases all its coal yards, storage plants and other 
selling facilities from the railroad; it is bound to the 


railroad by a contract the stringent provisions of which,- 


the government contends, make it virtually the complete 
slave of the railroad company; furthermore, under this 
contract the Coal Sales Company receives “allowances” 
which in a single year amounted to over $1,000,000, and 
which the government claims constitute an enormous 
illegal rebate to assist this company in its competition 
with the independent producers. 

By way of relief the government asks the court to com- 
pel the railroad company to dispose of the stocks of its 
subsidiary coal companies to persons who are neither its 
stockholders nor its agents nor in any way under its con- 
trol or influence, and in such manner that the various 
companies shall not have the same controlling stock- 
holders. It also asks the court to find that the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Company is not a bona fide independent 
corporation, but a mere instrumentality of the stockholders 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and that the contract with 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company be annulled. 


COTTON FACTORY PRODUCTS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Cross-examination of the witnesses for the northern 
lines by Messrs. Wimbish and Wilson and the direct testi- 
mony of witnesses for the southern lines used up the 
time of the afternoon session September 28 in the cotton 
factory products hearing. 

“We made these advances upon the demand of the 
northern lines,” said E. R. Oliver, assistant general 
freight agent of the Southern. That declaration by Mr. 
Oliver is the substance of the defense of the new rates 
made by himself and F. D. McConnell, assistant general 
freight agent of the Central of Georgia, who was on the 
witness stand when Examiner Watkins adjourned the 
hearing until the next day. 

“The divisions to the southern roads will not be affected 
by the advance in rates,” said Mr. Oliver at another 
point. His testimony was clear and without qualification 
that, in the opinion of southern carriers, an advance in 
the rates would have the effect of reducing the volume 
of cotton factory products moving from southern mills 
to Central Freight Association territory. He put in a 
few exhibits showing the adjustment as at present and 
as it would be with the new basis in effect. He pointed 
out that the new basis may make it necessary to change 
the basing points of some of the tonnage, but the finan- 
cial result will be the same whether the through charge 
is made up by combination on the Ohio River or through 
the Virginia cities. 

Answering questions by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Oliver said 
that information as to the change was conveyed to him 
by means of a circular letter sent out by Chairman Morris 
of the Central Freight Association committee. It did 
not come to him direct, but was forwarded through the 
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general freight agent’s office at Atlanta because the gen- 
eial freight agent is tne tariff publishing authority of 
the Southern Railway. An affirmative answer was made 
by Mr. Oliver to Mr. Wilson’s suggestion that there was 
a fourth-section violation in the new adjustment in that 
while there is a 52-cent carload rate for Chicago, the 
carload rate proposed for Toledo is 61.4 cents on a route 
from Atlanta to Chicago via Toledo. Later in the day 
Mr. Pierce, on cross-examination, persuaded the witness 
to admit that probably the route via Toledo would come 
within the 15 per cent rule which authorizes carriers 
having the circuitous route to meet the rates of the short 
lines. 

“The southern carriers made this very low proportional 
rate of 35 cents to the Ohio River so as to give the 
southern mills an opportunity to compete with New Eng- 
land factories in Central Freight Association territory,” 
said Mr. Oliver. “They feel that it is as low as they 
can go; it yields a ton-mile revenue less than the average 
and was put in solely for the purpose of encouraging the 
industry.” Mr. Oliver, on cross-examination by Mr. Wil- 
son, softened his declaration that the northern railroads 
had forced the advances, by saying that it was done at 
their request. 

In his testimony Mr. McConnell called attention to the 
proportional rate applying from Columbus, Ga., because, 
he said, it is 54 per cent less than the class rate, and 
less than the local rate to the Ohio River. He quoted 
rates from New England mill points to Central Freight 
Association destinations to illustrate his contention that 
the low proportional to the Ohio River was forced by 
the rates from New England to the competitive points. 

Mr. Wilson, by means of cross-examination, drove home 
the chief point made by Messrs. Oliver and McConnell, 
which is that the southern roads, in making rates on 
cotton factory products, did as much as they thought 
they were able to do to promote the industry and that 
if the rates are now advanced on the demand of the 
northern lines, the latter will be doing everything pos- 
sible for them to do to restrict the market of the southern 
mills. 

By means of cross-examination, Mr. Pierce of the C. 
F. A. lines endeavored to show that, as a matter of fact, 
the southern roads could give the southeastern mills 
entry to C. F. A. markets by very small shrinkages. 
Messrs. Mohr and Dewberry, for the southern lines, un- 
dertook to show that the latter have done all they could 
be expected to do for the mills on their rails. Mr. Wilson 
suggested that perhaps the answer to the whole propo- 
sition was that if the tonnage from New England mills 
to C. F. A. destinations could be increased some of the 
northern lines would obtain more revenue from the cotton 
factory tonnage than they do now. 

The shippers’ side of the cotton factory product case, 
Il. & S. No. 870, in which southern mill-owners are trying 
to prevent advances, was presented to Attorney-Examiner 
Watkins September 29. W. A. Wimbish, attorney for the 
southern protestants, placed on the witness stand Wil- 
liam V. Anderson, vice-president of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company, with mills at Macon, Columbus and other 
roints in Georgia; T. M. Marchant of Greenville, speak- 
ing for the South Carolina mills; G. Gunby Jordan of 
Columbus, Ga., a pioneer in the re-establishment of the 
industry in the South, who began his reconstruction work 
soon after the close of the civil war; J. D. Massie, vice- 
president of the Eagle and Phoenix mills; George W. For- 
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rester, traffic manager for the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association; C. W. Chears, familiar with the 
traffic situation in Georgia, and C. R. Cunningham, assist- 
ant to Mr. Forrester. 


While the details of the situation that will be produced 
respecting the business of.the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina mills, if the advances are allowed to become effective, 
differ, the essential facts were shown to be the same. 
South Carolina mills pay 65 cents, or 10 cents more than 
the Georgia mills, to Detroit, Toledo, Fort Wayne, Cleve- 
land and Akron, the five points to which the Central 
Freight Association lines extended the 20-cent proportional 
north of the Ohio River, established by the Illinois Central 
and Frisco to Chicago, If the five cities are placed on 
the basis of combinations on the Ohio River or Virginia 
cities, the Carolina mill-owners asserted, they will be in 
as bad a situation in relation to New England competi- 
tion as their Georgia competitors. They objected to that 
with as much vigor as shown by the Georgians. 


In his testimony Mr. Anderson said there was more 
reason why the rates should be reduced than why they 
should be advanced. He said the traffic moves in larger 
volume, so there are fewer handlings to be made than 
there were in 1908, when the existing rates were estab- 
lished. For instance, he said that in 1908 the Macon mill 
shipped to the five cities having the Chicago basis only 
21,203 pounds of cotton factory products; 89,166 in 1909, 
and in 1912 1,053,475 pounds. The Columbus mill started 
shipping in 1912, the first year sending north 168,000 
pounds and 3,790,000 in 1915. The business of the Co- 
Jumbus mill for 1916 amounted to 3,791,000 pounds up to 
August 1. He said that when the products were going 
forward in small quantities the railroads undoubtedly had 
to rehandle the any-quantity bundles many times before 
they reached destination. Now it is not uncommon to 
send forward a whole carload of products. 


This commerce with the five cities, Mr. Anderson said, 
amounted to twenty per cent of the total of his company’s 
business. He characterized the demand of the northern 
lines for higher rates as evidence of a determination to 
“hog” the business for the New England mills, or make 
the southern mills pay them more than they should. Much 
of the southern mills’ business is furnishing the cotton 
fabrics used by tire and rubber goods manufacturers, and 
overall stuff. Broadly speaking, their business is to fur- 
nish the raw material for other manufacturers and not 
particularly the material sold in dry goods stores. They 
also furnish cotton twine and yarns. 


Mr. Jordan told an exceptionally interesting story about 
the reconstruction of the cotton mills after the Civil War, 
which, he unconsciously pointed out, is still going on. 
He was among the first to sense the immensity of the 
automobile business. Therefore he changed one of his 
mills (he is a director in several) so as to furnish the 
kind of duck that is needed by the tire manufacturers 
for the commodity that has made Akron the center of 
the world’s rubber industry. Mr. Jordan, who, in addition 
to being a mill owner, is also a bank president and has 
been a railroad president and a member of the Georgia 
railroad commission, said the southern railroads have done 
all they could to encourage and develop the cotton mill 
industry, realizing that it is for their best interest to have 
the raw material manufactured near the plantations where 
the cotton is produced. 
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Asserting that the amended fourth section of the Act 
to regulate commerce gives the Commission power “of 
its own motion” to investigate fourth section matters and 
make orders in relation thereto, Chief Counsel Folk, in a 
brief in the California “back haul” case, has asked the 
U. S. Supreme Court to reverse the California judges who 
enjoined the order of the Commission authorizing the 
transcontinental carriers to make rates to Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose and Santa Clara by adding seventy-five 
per cent of the local back to the terminal rate. The tech- 
nical title of the case is, “United States of America, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al. vs. Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Traffic Association 
of San Jose Chamber of Commerce et al.” 

While the Commission, in effect, ordered the railroads 
to charge rates to the four cities mentioned, made up of a 
combination of the rate to San Francisco plus three-fourths 
of the local rate from the port to the interior point of 
destination, Judges Morrow and Dooling ordered the rail- 
roads to make no higher rate to the interior terminal points 
than to San Francisco. They ordered, in effect, that the 
carriers should continue blanketing rates to the interior of 
California, notwithstanding the fact that the Commission 
had ordered the combination before mentioned, and not- 
withstanding .the fact that the ocean carriers had ceased 
absorbing the local from the port to the interior points of 
destination, thereby eliminating water competition at the 
so-called interior terminals. 


The complaining cities, in their application to the court, 
pointed to the fact that the carriers had not asked for 
relief at the points mentioned, but merely asked for per- 
mission to charge higher rates in the inter-mountain coun- 
try than at the Pacific ports. 


On that showing the two judges issued a decree forbid- 
ding the enforcement of the order of the Commission. 
But they did not stop there. They further said: ‘“‘And the 
tariffs, supplements and reissues above mentioned in the 
particulars before stated are hereby canceled and set. 
aside.” The court also forbade the carriers acting upon, 
charging or collecting freight in accordance with the fourth 
section orders based on the fourth section applications 
which the Commission had under consideration when it 
ordered the interior California points of destination. re- 
moved from the list of points to which terminal rates would 
apply. 

The decree of the lower court was set aside on the 
appeal to the Supreme Court, so the status is that which 
would have been the result had Sacramento not procured 
an injunction from Judges Morraw and Dooling. 

Admitting that the carriers had not made any applica- 
tion for permission to charge more at Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, San Jose and Santa Clara than at San Francisco and 
Oakland, Mr. Folk now tells the Supreme Court that “if 
the Commission, in granting relief is confined to the par- 
ticular relief applied for by the carriers—that is to say, 
if the Commission upon applications for relief to San 
Francisco, to Sacramento and to 100 other places, must 
grant the exact relief asked for as to all of those places 
or refuse it as to all—then its power from time to time 
to prescribe ‘the extent of the relief’ that may be given 
carriers from the operation of the fourth section is ren- 
dered nugatory. 

“If the opinion of the lower court should be sustained, 
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the Commission would become simply a place where ap- 
plications of carriers might be filed to be automatically 
granted or refused in toto, without any power on the 
part of the Commission to prescribe the extent to which 
relief might be allowed. 

“The éffect of the decision of the District Court is that 
an application to maintain higher rates to intermountain 
territory than to San Francisco cannot be lawfully granted 
by the Commission, if thereby the rates to Sacramento 
and other interior points are made higher than the rates 
to San Francisco. As no application to charge less to 
a competitive point can be granted by the Commission 
without making the rates lower to that point as com- 
pared with other points, not so highly competitive, to 
which the same extent of relief is not given, it is manifest 
that the power to grant relief to the carriers under the 
provisions of the fourth section could never be exercised 
if the doctrine announced by the District Court should be 
sustained. It would be demanding the impossible to say 
that the carriers should include in their applications all 
the innumerable places that might be affected by the 
lower rates to a competitive point with respect to which 
relief is asked. 

“The district court treated these applications as refer- 
ring to rates between San Francisco and Sacramento alone, 
considering San Francisco as the long haul and Sacra- 
mento the short haul, whereas the applications were to 
charge more to intermountain territory than to all these 
Pacific Coast points. The Commission, under the act, had 
the power to prescribe the extent of relief to each point, 
and that it did. It gave the carriers relief as to San 
Francisco, and it also gave them relief as to Sacramento, 
Stockton, San Jose and Santa Clara,” by practically order- 
ing increased rates at them, Californians aver. 


“While there was no application on the part of the car- 
riers to maintain higher rates to Sacramento than to San 
Francisco, there was an application to maintain higher 
rates to intermountain territory than to Sacramento, and 
there was an application to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mountain territory than to San Francisco. The applica- 
tions of the carriers were passed upon by the Commission, 
having in view the competitive conditions at each place 
with respect to which the carriers asked for relief. The 
orders made by the Commission were directly responsive 
to the applications. 


“The orders of the Commission here in controversy pez- 
mitted the carriers to fix rates.to Pacific Coast terminals 
lower than to intermediate territory, but required them so 
to adjust their rates under the order as. to give due effect 
to the influence of competition in the designated areas. 
In the intermountain rate case the question was as to the 
adjustment of rates with relation to zones of influence of 
competition ‘at points of origin.’ Here the question is the 
adjustment of rates with relation to zones of competition 
at ‘points of destination.’ The question involved in both 
cases is whether the Commission has rower to consider 
the influence of competition in designated areas and to 
prescribe the extent of relief where the competition is 
greatest. We submit that the decision of the lower court 
cannot stand against the doctrine announced by this court 
in the Intermountain Rate case. 

“The Commission, of its own motion, may investigate 
fourth section matters and make orders in relation 
thereto,” is the way the chief counsel disposed of the con- 
tention based on the fact that the carriers never asked 
for permission to make intérmediate rates higher than 
those at Sacramento. 
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DELAY IN CAR MOVEMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer wants to second the motion of Brother Cave, 
traffic manager for Parlin & Orendorff Company, in his 
article, “Delay in Car Movement,” as published in The 
Traffic World of September 23. 

It has come under my observation in the last few weeks 
that cars have stood on siding after being released from 
three to nine days. These delays occurred on the main 
line, so it would appear that carriers are indifferent as 
to the quick movement of cars after being released on 
the main line as well as branches. 

Expedite the prompt handling of cars after being re- 
leased and you will have solved the problem of car 
shortage. 

F. M. Wedge, 
Traffic Manager, the Boss Manufacturing Company. 
Kewanee, IIl., Sept. 30, 1916. 


THE NEW SHIPPING BOARD 


Editor The Traffic World: 
Your Washington correspondent, in discussing the new 


Shipping Board in your issue of September 23, has evi-, 


dently forgotten that the Pacific Mail is now owned by 
W. R. Grace & Co., and the Southern Pacific has no 
stock ownership in this company. 

It is hard to conceive how the Pacific Mail is now sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is also 
rather doubtful whether any boat lines will enter into 
through route arrangements with rail carriers, when the 
present arrangements work so satisfactorily. 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 2, 1916. J. R. Schurz. 


POWER TO RAISE RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In bulletin No. 19 of the Railway Business Association, 
reproduced in your magazine of the 23d, paragraph 7, 
under the caption “Power to Raise Rates,” appears the 
statement: “Many of the important adjudications by the 
Commission involve the relation of one rate to another. 
The Commission is unable in readjusting a rate schedule 
for the primary purpose of eliminating discrimination, to 
protect the carriers involved as a whole from impairment 
of their total revenue.” 

While this statement was undoubtedly made by the 
authors of the bulletin without any intent to mislead 
their readers, we believe that it is a fact too well known 
to be disputed that the very opposite situation exists; 
that in a case involving discrimination, unless the rate 
can also be proved unreasonable per se, it is frequently, 
in fact, in the majority of cases, the practice of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to order a removal of the 
discrimination proved. 

It is then optional with the carriers to comply with 
the order by reductions or advances, and it has been my 
observation that in the majority of such cases, the final 
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adjustment is through the medium of advances in the 
rates in favor of which the discrimination was found to 
exist, and not by means of reductions. 
D. L. Kelley, 
Rate Bapert, Board of Railroad Commissioners of South 
Dakota. 
Pierre, S. D., Oct. 2, 1916. 


MARKING OF SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As you know, numerous decisions have been rendered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission covering cases 
where the marks on packages of a shipment have dif- 
fered from those shown in the bill of lading, and wherein 
the Commission has stated that the marks on the pack- 
ages will govern, in case right delivery thereof is not 
made. 

In this connection I wish to direct your attention to 
a little clause in the federal bill of lading act, or Pom- 
erene bill, section 22 thereof, wherein it is stated that 
carrier will be held liable when its agent issues a bill 
of lading covering a shipment the marks of which are at 
variance with those shown in the shipping documents. 

While this may have been noted, it seems to me that 
it is an important point which should not be overlooked 
by the carriers, as it is directly opposite to what the 
Commission has decided in numerous cases. 

Edw. E. Titus. 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., Oct. 2, 1916. 





DEFEATING HIGHER THROUGH 
RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to editorial on page 649 of the September 
23 issue of The Traffic World, under the heading, ‘“De- 
feating Higher Through Rates.” In the next to the last 
paragraph of this article you have very properly used 
the word “mystification” and I am satisfied the gentle- 
man who gave you the information regarding combination 
rates into Texas was more mystified than informed. 
Nothing is farther from the facts than that the Kanotex 
decision may have been applicable to all-rail movement 
only, etc. 

For fear that reflection may be unintentionally cast 
upon the shippers of Texas in this connection, permit 
me to say that the statement of your Washington cor- 
respondent in the August 19 issue, to the effect that 
shippers who are unwilling to get into trouble have quit 
trying to use state rates to defeat published rates, is 
correct. 

I have not the time to go into all the details in this 
connection, but wish to point out that traffic from seaboard 
to Texas, rebilled at the Gulf ports, moves to interior 
points in Texas on “interstate” rates. And thus, on 


shipments form interstate to Texas points, moving into 
the state either through the ports or all-rail through the 
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border points, the rates from the ports and border points 
to the interior are filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as proportional rates, expressly made to cover 
rebilled shipments. 

After the Kanotex decision the Texas “interstate” tariff 
was amended, effective May 20, 1916, so that as to com- 
modity rates from the border points (not Gulf ports) to 
interior points the rates are to apply as proportional 
rates, only on shipments on which no through rates are 
published. All rail shipments from interstate to Texas 
points moving through the border points on class rates 
may still be rebilled on local bills of lading at the border 
points and move thence to destination in the state, the 
class rate being published as a proportional rate for this 
particular movement. And the “interstate” rates from 
the Gulf ports to the interior still remain as proportional 
rates on traffic reconsigned on local bills of lading at 
such Gulf ports on both the class and commodity rates. 

The Sabine Tram case, and the Isaac Joseph Iron 
Company case, as well as the more recent case of Lafay- 
ette Chamber of Commerce vs. Louisiana Western R. R. 
Co. et al., 41 I. C. C. 297, seem to make it plain that 
an intrastate rate cannot be used to defeat a through 
rate by rebilling, and neither can a rate between two 
points in the same state, filed for interstate application, 
be used to defeat a through rate by rebilling, unless it 
is especially published as a proportional rate, expressly 
for rebilled shipments, as is the case in Texas. In the 
Lafayette case, as in innumerable other cases, the Com- 
mission holds that the fourth section requirements as to 
publishing and protecting the combination of interstate 
rates must be observed on through shipments, and this 
would certainly appear to be proper where both the in- 
termediates are found to be reasonable rates. The fact 
that the “interstate” rate from the border points to the 
interior points in a state happens to be the same as 
the rate fixed by the railroad commission of that state 
should carry with it no prejudgment of any unreasonable- 
ness, merely because the state may have originally pre- 


scribed it. Ed. P. Byars, 
Secretary and Traffic Manager, Fort Worth Freight 
Bureau. 


Fort Worth, Tex., Sept. 28, 1916. 


DEFEATING HIGHER THROUGH 
RATES 


The following letter, under date of October 3, has been re- 
ceived from our informant, whose communications in regard 
to traffic from seaboard territory to Texas points were referred 
to editorially in The Traffic World of September 23 and 30: 

“Referring to my letters of the 13th and 19th ult., con- 
tents of which were so admirably handled by you in your 
editorials of the 23d and 30th ult., the thought occurs to 
me that possibly the Commission does not look with dis- 
favor on the method of defeating higher through rates 
when this is accomplished by the use of low water rates. 
As an indication of their attitude will refer you to their 
decision in case No. 6620, published on page 875 of your 
issue of April 24, 1915. 

“The complainants in that case attacked as unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory, rates charged for the 
transportation of news print paper, in carloads, from 


Galveston, Tex., to Oklahoma City and other points in 
Oklahoma. They demanded a commodity rate of 30 cents 
because of the fact that a rate of 25 cents was in effect 
from Galveston to Texas common points. The Commis- 
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sion prescribed rates to the various detsinations mentioned 
varying from 38 cents to 42 cents. They stated that ‘no 
paper is manufactured at Galveston and no paper has 
moved from or through that port to Oklahoma points 
under the rates herein attacked. Complainant claims that 
paper would move through that port to Oklahoma points 
under reasonable rates. It is not clear why the carriers 
from Galveston prefer “paper rates” to rates on which 
the paper could move. It is clear that the present rates 
are prohibitive.’ 

“Now, at the time that hearing was held there was 
in effect a through rate of 69 cents per 100 pounds on 
news print paper, in carloads, from seaboard territory to 
all of the destinations mentioned, same being published 
in Southwestern Lines Tariff 9-F, I. C. C. 788, item 1056, 
this rate being applicable via water lines through Gal- 
veston, as well as via water lines through Atlantic coast 
ports. It would seem, therefore, that in requiring the 
carriers to establish a commodity rate from Galveston 
to these destinations the purpose was to provide a basis 
that would defeat the through rate, for if no paper was 
manufactured at Galveston, and none originated there, it 
necessarily follows that it would reach there by water 
and the presumption, no doubt, was that the water rate 
to Galveston, plus the rate beyond, would make a figure 
lower than the published through rate, otherwise why 
was the rate established? As a matter of fact, the com- 
modity rates prescribed by the Commission were ‘paper 
rates,’ same as the class rate originally in effect, for the 
reason that the combination figured higher than the 
through rate. In other words, the average arbitrary from 
producing points in Maine and Canada to New York City 
at that time was about 19 cents and the water rate was 
22 cents, making a total of 41 cents, so you will see that 
even had the Commission prescribed the 30-cent commod- 
ity rates originally asked for the combination would still 
be higher than the through rate. 

“The point I desire to bring out, however, is that the 
Commission could have no other thought in prescribing 
the commodity rates mentioned than to provide a basis 
for defeating a legal through rate.” 





Of course, whatever the motive of the Commission in pre- 
scribing the commodity rates referred to in this communica- 
tion, and whatever their effect with relation to the through 
rate, use of these commodity rates by shippers could not be 
construed as a violation of the law as expounded in the 
Kanotex decision, for the reason that the rates are on file 
ba Commission and are legal rates.—Editor The Traffic 

Jorld. $ 


EXCLUSIVE FEDERAL CONTROL 


Editor The Traffic World: 

With this letter we hand you copy of circular letter of 
the National Industrial Traffic League (printed in The 
Traffic World September 23, p. 662), dated September 20, 
and on the back thereof you will find numerous questions 
which the League desires its members to answer. 

Our answers thereto are contained in a copy of our 
letter of October 2 to Mr. H. G. Wilson. This company 
has favored federal control for years. 


Mr. H. G. Wilson, Commissioner, 


The Toledo Commerce Club, 
Toledo, O. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your circular of recent date, subject, 
Railroad Regulation. . 

In answer to the first question, we say “Yes.’’ In connec- 
tion therewith, however, we feel that unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is greatly enlarged, said Commission 
will -not be able to do the work. We would, therefore, feel 
that the present railroad commissions should remain in exist- 
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ence, subject to the laws, rules and regulations laid down by 
the federal body. 


The answer to question No. 2 is the same; that is, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

The answer to question No. 3 is ‘‘Yes.’"” N. B. A mile of 
railroad in Ohio ought to be -worth just about as much as 
a mile in any Other state, provided there was a similarity 
of ballasting, size of rail and ties. 


The answer to question No. 4 is ‘‘Yes.’’ The regulations 
thereof may continue, however, with the several states, but 
subject to laws, rules and regulations laid down by the [f. C. C. 
-In answer to question No. 5 we wish to say that we have 
only two changes in mind. One is to give the shipper the 
right to appeal the same as is now enjoyed by the carrier. 
The other one is to enlarge membership of the Commission, 
thereby making said body more ecient and in better shape to 
make rulings more promptly. 


Our answer to No. 6-A is ‘Yes.’’ One central body with 
subdivisions, and, in addition, continuance of the state com- 
missions, but latter to be subjected to the former in accord- 
ance with laws, rules and regulations laid down by the cen- 
tral body. 


Our answer to No. 6-B: Not prepared to show the exact 
number, but a sufficient number to do the work, appointed 
by the President, subject to approval by the Senate. 


Our answer to No. 6-C: One central supreme body; second, 
several] division regional districts and state commissions. Last 
two named to be subject to the supreme body. 


No. 6-D: One for Central Freight Association territory, one 
for trunk line, one for southern territory, and two or three 
for western territory, each of these regional districts to con- 
sider rates to and from and in between points within territory 
of each, the supreme body to consider rates interterritorial 
between regional districts, as suggested, the why of it, we 
believe, may be easily understood. Each division should be 
familiar with rates within each territory. In other words, 
—, be experts so far as knowing what to do would be con- 
cerned. 


No. 6-E: Both complainant and defendant in each case 
should have the right to appeal from the decision of the re- 
gional commissioners, tFoth to the supreme or governing body 
as well as to the United States court. 


A few of the reasOns why we favor central control: First, 
no man can serve two masters. He will either love one and 
hate the other, or despise the one and love the other. No 
man can serve Ged and the devil at the same time. No man 
can serve two masters, especially when the said two masters 
differ on one or more subjects. Taking one system, for in- 
stance: The Frisco-Rock Island, when it was under one com- 
bination, traversed eight or nine states at least. Bach of 
these states had different laws regulating one subject and, in 
addition, there was a federal law. This system used—or was 
compelled to do so—electric headlights in one state, while 
in an adjoining state the commission would not stand for the 
same because such headlights frightened cattle, horses, etc. 
State-made rates, while in some cases are a benefit to the 
shipper and receiver of freight, so far as intérstate shipments 
are concerned, also in many instances work to his disadvan- 
tage, especially when the use of the same is prohibited on 
interstate shipments. Some of the state-made ratings influ- 
ence or control more than one-half of the territory of the 
United States, although made or promulgated by but one state 
commission. State-made rates effected by one state fre- 
quently work to the disadvantage of points in the adjoining 
states. N. B. We have a little old Michigan rate case of our 
own. We also had a little old Ohio law. 


Speaking further of trying to serve two or more masters: The 
writer would serve and hold a wholesome respect for the one 
that would be in a position to do him the most good, but he 
would be a little sheery or distant in serving the others. All 
this is human nature. In Spain. you know, it is a crime 
punishable by death to advocate the separation of church and 
state, or to advocate a public school system. In this country 
a man advocating such things is believed to be a person pos- 
sessing virtues. 


Some of these state laws were of a similar nature. That is, 
to do a certain thing in one state was a crime punishable by 
fine, etc., while in another state not to do it was also punish- 
able in the same way. Tke writer would be the last person 
in the world to ask any railway man to do things that he 
would not like to do himself. 

The Milburn Wagon Company, 
Edward D. Ryan, Traffic Manager. 


Toledo, O., Oct. 3, 1916. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the September 23d issue of the Traffic World, page 
670, attention was called to a complaint filed by the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and manufacturers whose 
establishments lie in the Boston district. W. H. Chandler, 
manager of the transportation bureau of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, writes that the complaint was filed by 
his and over thirty other commercial organizations located 
throughout New England, and attacks the rate adjustments 
not only from Boston and Providence, but from other 
points in New England east of the New York state line. 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 
2 ee onutene sreraiag bo the lew 
immediate answer 


Special Damages in Delayed Shipments. 

New York.—dQuestion “Isn’t it a fact that in the an- 
swer to ‘Colorado’ in the issue of Aug. 19, 1916, of The 
Traffic World, page 478, the line of decisions probably 
best formulated in Railroad vs. Kirby, 225 U. S. 155, was 
overlooked? It seems to me that there is a possibility 
that the answer as given may cause the presentation of 
claims that express companies are not liable for, and that 
they are, therefore, not allowed to pay.” 

Answer The particular point that we intended to em- 
phasize in our answer to “Colorado” was that a package 
marked “rush,” in the absence of any other special cir- 
cumstances, is not such notice to the carrier, or implied 
agreement on its part, to hasten the transportation, and 
to make delivery within a certain time, so as to subject 
the carrier to special damages arising from its subsequent 
delay. However, the case referred to by our correspond- 
ent does bring out a point that has a strong bearing on 
delayed shipments under section 3 of the interstate com- 
merce act, and that is the matter of undue discrimination 
where a shipper contracts for an advantage in expedited 
service which is not extended to all others. 

In this case the U. S. Supreme Court substantially held 
that a carrier may, by an express agreement for expe- 
diting a shipment, come under a different and more bur- 
densome one than that which would exist where no such 
special contract was made. For such special service and 
higher responsibility, it may exact a higher rate, but 
to do so it must make and publish a rate open to all. 
That a shipper may not contract for an advantage which 
was not extended to all others, by asking for a particular 
expedited service, and a remedy for delay not due to 
negligence. To agree with a particular shipper to ex- 
pedite a shipment at regular rates, when no rate has been 
published for special expedition, was to give an advantage 
or preference not open to all and not provided for in the 
published tariff, and as such is a violation of the Elkins 
act of Feb. 19, 1903. 

= i 
Time to Recover Overcharges in State Courts. 

Louisiana.—Question: “Will you kindly advise relative 
to the statutes of limitation to recover overcharges on 
interstate shipments? For instance, the statute of limi- 
tation of a given state is three years and a shipment 
moves into said state, would it be subjected to the above 
limitation? Should not the statute of limitation of a given 
state cover state movement only?” 

Answer: Actions for overcharges can be brought in 
a state court without prior determination by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or action in the U. S. court, as 
the Act to regulate commerce does not create the right 
to recover an overcharge unlawfully exacted; it merely 
creates the illegality. The action being for the repay- 
ment of a sum of money exacted and received by the 
carrier in violation of the contract of shipment, a shipper 
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may sue in a state court, on the contract for interstate 
shipment, since the action does not involve an attempt 
by the state court to regulate interstate commerce, or 
to enforce any provision of the interstate commerce act. 

While the interstate commerce act provides that actions 


for overcharges, when brought before the Interstate Com- . 


merce Commission, must be filed within two years from 
the time the cause of action accrues, yet it does not, nor 
does any other federal statute, provide the time when 
such actions must be brought in a state or federal court. 
Congress having failed to legislate on this point, if an 
action is brought in a state court, the limitation period 
provided by the statute of that state will govern. If 
the action is brought in a federal court, that court will 
ordinarily follow the state statutes of limitation, and give 
them the same construction and effect which are given 
by the local tribunals. 


Prepayment of Freight Charges. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: “In your answer to ‘Penn- 
sylvania,’ ‘Shipper’s Liability for Freight,’ in Traffic World 
Sept. 16, 1916, you say: ‘In law the carrier has the right 
to demand payment of freight charges in advance and 
“may refuse to accept goods for transportation until the 
charges are so paid.’ Are we to infer from this that a 
transportation company would be permitted.to require the 
prepayment of freight charges from one shipper and per- 
mit another shipper to forward his goods collect? If this 
interpretation is correct, would it not be held as.a dis- 
crimination?” 

Answer: Section 3 of the interstate commerce act 
makes it unlawful for a carrier to give any preference 
or advantage to a particular shipper, or a particular kind 
of traffic, or to subject a particular shipper, or a par- 
ticular kind of traffic to any undue prejudice or disad- 
vantage, and requires a carrier to afford all reasonable 
and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic, and for 
receiving and forwarding property, and not to discriminate 
in rates and charges. Section 15 of this act empowers 
the Commission to determine and prescribe just and rea- 
sonable regulations or practices to be observed by the 
carriers. 


Under section 15 of the act, the Commission possesses 
the undoubted power to regulate the carriers in the man- 
ner of collecting freight charges and to require them to 
adopt just, fair and reasonable practices to be followed 
in the future. In fact, in the case of Este Co. vs. 
A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al., 34 I. C. C. 471 (see Traffic 
World, July 17, 1915, page 122), the Commission 
held that a carrier may not at will say “we must 
be paid before we will surrender to the seaboard.” 
We understand this ruling to be that without a published 
tariff rule to that effect, a carrier may not make a de 
mand for the prepayment of its freight charges from 
all shippers alike. That such a general requirement, to 
be legally enforcible, must be published and when pub- 
lished, must be made to apply to all without any ad- 
vantage or preference to a particular shipper. 


To this extent it is probable that the interstate com- 
merce act, and the decisions thereunder by the U. S. 
Supreme Court, have changed the former rule to the effect 
that a carrier may require a prepayment of its charges 
and may refuse to carry goods tendered for transporta- 
tion unless such charges are paid in advance, and may 
discriminate among shippers in this regard, and require 
prepayment of some and allow credit to others. But as 
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the law does not bind the carrier to deal on credit, and 
unless his purpose is to subject a shipper or his traffic 
to an undue disadvantage, he may, in the exercise of a 
sound and non-discriminatory judgment, demand in ad- 
vance the price of his labor from a shipper with whom he 
does not wish to deal on credit. 


<< ~ % 


Delivering Cars on Sidetracks. 


Ohio.—Question: “We maintain a system of industrial 
tracks having direct connection with railway company’s 
siding, built for the purpose of connection to our in- 
dustrial tracks. Our connection with railway company’s 
siding is made at a point midway of this siding, and on 
account of our operating crane engine, we are not allowed 
on railway company’s siding. We would thank you to 
advise us what is considered the legal point of delivery 
covering a situation such as this, which we believe is 
more easily explained by the attached blueprint of our 
industrial tracks.” 


Answer: The courts generally hold that a carrirer is 
bound, in the absence of a contrary custom or contract, 
to deliver shipments received in carload lots at the con- 
signee’s place of business, when located on its industrial 
tracks, but it is not bound, at its own charge, to make 
delivery beyond its own or leased tracks. In the case of 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 234 U. S. 294, commonly known as the Los Angeles 
switching case, the court substantially held that the de- 
livery and receipt of carload freight on industrial spur 
tracks within a carrier’s switching limits in a city is 
not an added service for which the carrier is entitled to 
make a charge additional to the line-haul rate to or from 
the city, where the line-haul rate embraced. a receiving 
and delivery service at team tracks, or freight sheds for 
which the spur-track service is a substitute. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission held, in the case of Ohio Iron 


and Metal Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C. 703° 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 24, 1914, page 148), that in the- 


absence of tariff provisions to the contrary, rates to a 
given point include delivery only on a carrier’s own rails. 
Again, in the Industrial Railways case, 29 I. C. C. 212 
(see Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, page 218), that the 
service of the line carrier is confined to its own rails and 
delivery is made, at common law, just clear of its right- 
of-way. 

While it is the general custom for carriers to haul 
freight from points on their respective lines to industries 
located on their own siding without switching charges, 
and is their duty so to do when their tariffs contain pro- 
visions for such delivery, yet a carrier is under no duty 
to extend its transportation obligations with the extension 
of great industrial plants and to accept and deliver cars 
within the inclosure over a network of interior switching 
tracks constructed as plant facilities to meet the require- 
ments of the industry. So held the Commission in the 
case of General Elec. Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 
14 I. C. C. 237. From the blueprint of your industrial 
tracks attached to your inquiry, it appears to us that your 
tracks are constructed as plant facilities for the placing 
of cars at different points in your inclosure, and would 
come within the prescription laid down by the Commis- 
sion in the latter case. If so, then a delivery from or to 


the carrier on its siding where your industrial tracks- 
connect therewith, would seem to constitute a legal de- -- 


livery. ” . 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


Bill of Lading: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. D.) A bill of lading or other receipt 
is not ordinarily essential to a complete delivery, but 
such instrument, when issued by an authorized agent of 
a carrier, is always competent evidence tending to prove 
that the property therein described was delivered to such 
carrier for shipment.—Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & 
S. S. M. Ry Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 81. 

A “bill of lading” is at once a receipt and a contract. 
In its twofold character of receipt and contract, the bill 
of lading is subject to different rules of construction. 
In so far as it is merely a receipt, either party may ex- 
plain or contradict it by parol evidence; but as a con- 
tract it must be construed according to its terms.—Id. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. D.) The Carmack amendment (act 
June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 595 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, 8592)), to the interstate commerce act 
(act Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 20, 24 Stat. 386) makes a carrier 
who receives property for interstate transportation liable 
for loss or injury to such property beyond its own lines; 
but it does not make a carrier liable for the acts of pre- 
ceding carriers, which may have resulted in loss of, or 
injury to, such property.—Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. 
& S. S. M. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 81. 

Liability: # 

(Sup. Ctesof N. D.) A common carrier’s duties and 
obligations with respect to the transportation of property 
commence with its delivery to, and acceptance by, him 
for that purpose.—Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. 
M. Ry. Co., 159 N. W. Rep. 81. 

In absence of a statutory rule, or express stipulation 
between the parties, the carrier’s primary liability does 
not depend upon whether a bill of lading has been issued, 
but upon whether there has been a complete delivery 
by the owner of the goods to the carrier for the purpose 
of transportation.—Id. 

Where plaintiff sues defendant for the value of certain 


grain alleged to have been lost through defendant’s neg- 
ligence, while such grain was in the custody and under 
the control of, and upon certain boats owned and operated 
by, the defendant as a common carrier; and where the 
evidence shows that such grain was lost while in the 
possession of a preceding carrier, and before the ship- 
ment had been delivered to or received by defendant, 
the plaintiff cannot be permitted to introduce evidence 
tending to show, or recover upon the theory, that the 
defendant by special agreement had assumed responsi- 
bility for the safety of such shipment while in custody 
of, and being transported by, such preceding connecting 
carrier.—Id. 

Local Agent: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. D.) A local station agent, as such, has 
no power, without further authorization, express or im- 
plied, to bind his company by a contract to transport 
goods from places distant from such station and distant 
from defendants’ line of railway; nor has such agent 
any authority to assume liability for acts of a preceding 
carriey—Knapp vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. 
Co., 159 N, W. Rep. 81. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Damages—Evidence: ; 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) In an action against a 
carrier to recover damages for injuries to a shipment 
of cattle, evidence held insufficient to sustain a verdict 
for the plaintiff on an alleged verbal contract.—Interna- 
tional & G. N. R. Co. et al. vs. Hudson, 188 S. W. Rep. 277. 
Notice—Waiver: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Waiver being founded 
largely upon the doctrine of estoppel, it would require 
a finding, in an action to recover damages for injuries 
to a shipment of cattle, that the conduct of defendants, 
relied upon as a waiver, must have misled plaintiff and 
prevented him from giving the notice required by the 
contract of shipment.—International & G. N. R. Co. et al. 
vs. Hudson, 188 S. W. Rep. 277. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 


ae 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Furnishing Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ga.) The court having charged the jury 
in the language of Civil Code, 1910, 2729, as to the duty 
of a common carrier generally, it was not error not to 
repeat the expression, “which he is able and accustomed 
to carry,” in other portions of his charge dealing with 
the duty of a railroad company to furnish cars for trans- 
portation of freight without unreasonable delay.—Wadley 
Southern Ry. Co. vs. Kent & Downs, 89 S. E. Rep. 765. 


A railroad company is under a duty to provide suffi- 
cient cars for transporting, without unreasonable delay, 
the usual and ordinary quantity of freight offered to it, 
or which might be ordinarily expected in its business. 
—Id. 

There may be things of such an unusual character that 
a railroad company is not bound, under its general duty 
as a common carrier, to provide cars or special facilities 
for their transportation. But if in the ordinary course 
of its business it is accustomed to receive lumber which 
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requires.cars 40 feet in length for transportation, or 
holds itself out as a common carrier thereof, the duty 
to furnish cars for that purpose arises.—Id. 


If a railroad company failed to perform its duty in 
regard to providing facilities for reasonably prompt trans- 
portation of freight of a kind and quantity offered to it 
in the usual and ordinary course of business, in a suit 
for damages arising therefrom, the mere fact that the 
company expected to get cars from other railroad com- 
panies, and that they refused to let it have such cars 
because they had an unusual demand therefor, would 
‘not necessarily relieve the defendant company from lia- 
bility. 

(a) But the condition of business, the demand for 
cars, whether usual and ordinary, or unusual and extraor- 
dinary, what the defendant had done with a view of pro- 
viding facilities for the usual and ordinary demands of 
its business, and the ability or inability to get cars at 
the time in question, were facts for the consideration of 
the jury in determining whether the defendant had com- 
plied with its duty.—Id. 

Rebating: 


(Dist. Ct., N. D. Ill, E. D.) An indictment, charging 
three carriers with rebating, averred that two of them 
were engaged in carrying coal over their respective routes; 
that a third corporation, which was the owner of the 
majority of the stock of the other two and controlled 
and managed their affairs, did unlawfully and knowingly 
give to a shipper of coal a sum of money as a rebate of 
the freight rates and charges collected, which wtre the 
regular fixed rates. Interstate commerce att, Feb. 4. 
1887, c. 104, 6, 24 Stat. 380, as amended by act June 29, 
1906, c. 3591, 2, 34 Stat. 587 (Comp. St. 1913, 8569), de- 
clares that no carrier shall refund or remit, in any man- 
ner or by any device, any portion of rates, fares or charges, 
except such as are specified in the tariffs, while section 
10 (section 8574) provides that if the carrier be a cor- 
poration, penalties for violation may be visited upon any 
director, or officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, 
licensee, agent, or person employed by such corporation. 
The Elkins law (act Feb. 19, 1903, c. 708, 1, 32 Stat. 847 
(Comp. St. 1913, 8597)), provides that anything done or 
omitted to be done by a corporate common carrier sub- 
ject to the Act to regulate commerce, which, if done or 
omitted to be done by any director or officer, agent, or 
employe, would constitute a misdemeanor, shall be held 
a misdemeanor committed by the corporation, that it shall 
be unlawful for any person or corporation to offer, grant, 
accept or receive any rebate, and that in construing the 
provisions of the section, the act, omission, or failure of 
any officer or other person acting for or employed by 
any cOmmon carrier or shipper acting within the scope 
of his employment shai be deemed the act of the com- 
mon carrier. Held, that while the mere fact that the 
third corporation owned the majority of the stock of the 
other two carriers did not constitute it their agent or 
give it the management of their affairs, yet the indict- 
ment was sufficient to charge an offense, averring that 
the rebate was made by such corporation as their 
agent, and clearly indicating that such procedure was a 
device to avoid the penalties of the acts, therefore the 
averments of ownership of stock cannot be taken as con- 
trolling the allegations of agency.—U. S. vs. Cleveland, 
C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al., 234 Federal Rep. 178. 
Switching Charges: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) Under the rule of the 
railroad commission that, on all competitive business 
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originating at a junction point from which-a- line-or lines 
of railroad could haul shipments to destination and make 
delivery to consignees whose places of delivery are on 
or reached by such lines, the other line or lines of rail- 
road, handling business from such junction point to such 


destination for consignees whose places of delivery are. 


so located, must absorb the switching charges necessary 
in making delivery, defendant railroad was not required 
to absorb switching charges in excess of the minimum 
amount per car incurred in obtaining possession of the 
cars at the point of origin, over the spur track built by 
the plaintiff to another railroad, though plaintiff had been 
compelled to pay a greater switching charge to such other 
railroad under his contract with it approved by the rail- 
road commission.—White Rock Gravel & Sand Co. vs. 
International & G. N. Ry. Co., 188 S. W. Rep. 280. 

The payment of switching charges from plaintiff’s gravel 
pit, in excess of a certain figure per car as fixed by an 
order of the railroad commission in approving plaintiff’s 
contract with a railroad to which plaintiff had built a 
spur track, to other railroads than defendant’s made no 
cause against the defendant for the statutory damages 
for extortion or unjust discrimination.—Id. 

In a suit to recover of defendant railway the excess 
over the maximum sum fixed by an order of the railroad 
commission, which plaintiff had been compelled to pay 
as switching charges to another railway, and which de- 
fendant failed to absorb, where it was alleged that de- 
fendant absorbed the switching charges on two competing 
gravel pits within the switching limits of the city, without 
alleging the amount of which charges, it would not be 
presumed that defendant absorbed a greater amount of 


charges for the competing gravel pits.—Id. 


IRON AND STEEL SUSPENSIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

All export iron and steel advances now stand sus- 
pended. The Commission, at the last minute of the offi- 
cial day of September 30, issued its I. & S. No. 931, thereby 
holding up the westbound rates to January 29, the day 
to which the eastbound export rates are also suspended. 
That order was one of a total of eleven issued at that 
time, as to which public notice was given. It was under- 
stood then that other suspension orders would be served 
on carriers after the usual] business hours and that the 
public notice thereof would be delayed. The service will 


be legal, even if the public does not learn of it until sev-- 


eral days after the event instead of only a few hours. At 
the time the westbound rates were suspended it was the 
understanding that more suspensions were ordered in 
September than in any similar length of time, the aver- 
age being considerably more than one a day. 


Information coming to Washington is to the effect that 
the executives of the railroads are particularly disgruntled 
over the suspension of the export iron and steel rates. 
They cannot figure out the theory on which the suspen- 
sions were made. No one alleged, at the informal hear- 
ing, that if the rates were brought up to the domestic level, 
discrimination of any kind would result. They know that, 
in a law sense, the domestic rates on iron and steel must 
be held to be reasonable until after a complaint has been 
formally investigated and passed upon. 

About the only concession the dissatisfied railroad men 
would make is that the export stuff has been moving, not 
always in single carloads, but in bunches of four, five or 
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ten cars. Sometimes it has moved in-trainloads. Iron 
and steel, moving on domestic rates, sometimes go for- 
ward in solid trains, but, generally speaking, the move- 
ment is by single carloads. 

But, they point out, the Commission is not in a good 
position to say any commodity is entitled to a distinctly 
lower basis of rates than another, because it moves in 
trainloads, so long as the Commission sets its face 
sternly against trainload rates. It is admitted the fact 
that a commodity moves in trainloads is a factor to be 
remembered in determining what would be a reasonable 
rate. However, they suggest, it cannot be viewed as the 
determining factor. 

There is a strong suspicion that the suspended rates 
will be allowed to become effective about January 1. 
At that time outstanding munition and ammunition con- 
tracts will be well cleared up, it is understood, and only 
the minimum of damage will result to anybody from the 
imposition of rates on iron and steel to be used by on* 
set of Europeans in killing other Europeans as high as 
those paid by Americans who buy iron or steel for use in 
constructing a house, a bridge or any one of half a dozen 
other articles or things of use in peaceful industry. 

The protesting steel men referred to the proposal to 
advance rates as a raid by the railroads on the ammuni- 
tion and munition makers, a determination to share in the 
war-prosperity directly instead of; as heretofore, by the 
stimulation the war orders have given to domestic com- 
merce and industry. 

An erroneous impression appears to have gone io the 
country by reason of a failure on the part of some of 
those who sent out messages concerning rates on export 
iron and steel to say that I. & S. Order 930 did not affect 
westbound export rates, but only those pertaining to 
movements from Central Freight Association and Eastern 
Trunk Line territories to Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

The two sets of tariffs were not considered together. 
Cc. L. Lingo, for the Inland Steel Company, protested 
against the advances in westbound rates on export iron 
and steel after the hearing on eastbound was finished. 
But little attention has been given to the westbound rates, 
so that, in the ordinary. way of speaking, when export 
rates on iron and steel have been mentioned, reference 
was had only to those suspended in I. & S. 930. 


SHwar> - 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Dr. Mary E. Pennington of Washington, D. C., addressed 
the members of the Traffic Club of Chicago at luncheon 
October 6 on “Refrigeration of Perishable Food Products 
in Transit.” The club will hold its last outing of the sea- 
son at the Wheaton Golf Club October 11. 





The autumn dinner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia 
will be held October 9. The guests of honor will be 
Col. Sheldon Potter, speaker, and the cartoonist, W. L. 
DeMar. 





The bimonthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Cleveland 
was held in the Lattice Room of Hotel Statler Monday 
evening, October 2. After dinner the club was addressed 
by John J. Bernet, president Nickel Plate Railroad. He 
told the club of his plans, intimating that one of the 
first things to be accomplished would be a rapid transit 
suburban service. The club was addressed by Donald 
Frothingham, manager Foreign Trade Information Bu- 
reau American Express Company. He went into the de- 
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tails of various plans perfeeted by the American Express 
Company from a banking and selling and transporting 


point of view. . 





At the monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of New York 
United States Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts 
addressed the club on “Restrictive Legislation.” He de- 
clared that the railroads and industrials of the country 
were much hampered and hindered in their operation 
by legislation which might far better never have passed. 
He pointed out that the so-called “eight-hour law” was 
a misnomer and would, without doubt, result in other 
activities in the same direction which could hardly be 
considered for the good of the country. 





Although not directly mentioning. the Adamson eight- 
hour law, the remarks of the Rev. Samuel H. Woodrow, in 
an address before members of the Kansas City Traffic 
Club October 3, were taken as a criticism on the recent 
legislation passed by Congress in order to stave off the 
impending railroad strike. He indicated that the -relief 
would be only temporary in its nature and that the prob- 
lem is bound to present itself again for settlement. Dr. 
Woodrow is a cousin to President Woodrow Wilson and 
pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of St. Louis. 
However, as J. F. Holden, vice-president of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway, who acted as toastmaster at the 
dinner, declared in introducing the speaker, Dr. Woodrow 
“is a pastor who does not confine his activities to the 
theological field alone, but has made a careful study of 
national questions.” He is a Repubilcan. Other speakers 
were Mayor Edwards and C.H. Dietrich of Chicago, assist- 
ant freight claim agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. Mr. Dietrich urged shippers to co-operate 
with the railroads in order that loss and damage might 


be reduced to a minimum. 





| Personal Notes 





R. F. Britton is appointed commercial agent of the St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Company at Memphis, Tenn., 
vice J. K. James, promoted to general agent, freight 
department, Chicago. A new office has been opened at 
New Orleans in charge of S. C. Yeaman, commercial 
agent. The following appointments are also announced: 
W. E. Birdwell, traveling freight agent; J. F. Ebert, so- 
liciting freight agent. 





T. D. Alden is appointed assistant freight auditor of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, with 
headquarters at Topeka, Kan. 





Frank F. Farrar is appointed commercial agent of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, with office at Boston, Mass., 
succeeding George E. Dudley, geneal agent, who died. 
The title of general agent and the position of assistant 
general agent are abolished. 





Frank C. Reilly is appointed freight traffic manager of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad to succeed J. A. 
Middleton. Brooks H. Stanage is made general freight 
agent and Charles H. Morrill] first assistant general freight 
agent. Mr. Middleton becomes general agent at Kansas 
City, Mo., representing all departments. 





Thomas C. Mulqueeney is appointed soliciting freight 
agent of the Texas & Pacific Railway Company, New 
Orleans, succeeding J. F. Ebert, resigned to accept service 
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with another company. Mr. Mulqueeney will report to 
H. W. Bechtell, division freight agent. A. J. Biard is 
appointed auditor, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 





F. H. Hill is appointed auditor of the Kinston, Carolina 
Railroad & Lumper Company and the Carolina Railroad 
Company, vice T. Gibson Broughton, resigned. 


The Illinois Central announces the following appoint- 
ments: Charles L. Netherland, assistant commercial 
agent, Chicago, succeeding Leighton W. Hazelhurst, ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Memphis; Arthur C. Nelson, 
traveling freight agent, Chicago; C. Harmon Easum, trav- 
eling freight agent, St. Louis; Walter C. Berg, contracting 
freight agent, Chicago; William L. Connery, contracting 
freight agent, Chicago. 





P. F. Finnegan, the newly appointed general western 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Chi- 
cago, was born in In- 
diana in 1877. After 
going through the pub- 
lic grammar and high 
schools of Chicago he 
finished a business 
course. He entered the 
service of the B. & O. 
as stenographer in .the 
transportation depart- 
cent at Chicago in 1895. 
After working at vari- 
ous positions in the 
transportation and 
maintenance of way 
departments he was 
transferred to the 
traffic department in 
1900 as rate and claim 
clerk in the general 
freight offices at Chicago, occupying various positions up 
to and including chief clerk in that office. On the acquisi- 
tion of the Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad by the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1910 Mr. Finnegan was promoted 
to general freight and passenger agent of the newly organ- 
ized Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, and 
remained in that position in charge of traffic and indus- 
trial work until Sept. 1, 1916, when he was promoted 
to his present position. 





H. A. Jordan, general freight and passenger agent of 
the Wadley Southern at Swainsboro, Ga., has resigned, 
and that office has been abolished. All matters pertaining 
to operation and traffic will in future be handled by the 
general manager. 





B. F. LaRue, assistant general solicitor of the Lehigh 
Valley at New York, having resigned to enter the gen- 
eral practice of law in New York City, W. F. Gleeson, 
claims adjuster at New York, has been appointed chief 


claim agent. Mr. Gleeson will have charge of the inves- 


tigation of accidents to persons and damage to property 
(other than property in transit) and the settlement of 
claims. 





W. W. Blakely, district freight agent of the B. & O. 
S. W. at Louisville, has been appointed to a position in 
the general offices in Baltimore, Md. 





John B. Toner, traffic manager of Taylor & Bournique 
Company (successors to Fagg & Taylor, Milwaukee, Wis.), 
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recently passed the Wisconsin bar examination” Mr. 
Toner’s traffic experience extends over the last thirty 
years. He was connected with the C., M. & St. P. Rail- 
way fifteen years, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, five years, 
and Fagg & Taylor, in the capacity of traffic manager for 
the last ten years. He is widely known in the traffic 
world and grain circles. 





John D. Marney, for twenty-five years division freight 
agent of the Springfield division of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill., has 
been promoted to division freight agent of the Louisville 
division. He is succeeded by C. H. Gomm, commercial 
agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad in 
Chicago. 


BOOK BY JAMES PEABODY 


The La Salle Extension University has just issued a ‘book 
on “Railway Organization and Management,” by James 
Peabody, late statistician of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. His position gave him unique opportunities 
for collecting material and he proved himself capable of 
interesting presentation. He wrote the book shortly before 
his death. : 

“It is not surprising,’ he remarks in the introduction, 
“that the railroad organization to the uninitiated seems to 
be bound round and round with an endless amount of red 
tape, exhausting patience and trying and expensive; 
whereas, if the organization were properly understood and 
the activities of each department borne in mind, this seem- 
ing over-complexity would disappear. 

“Railway administration involves so many and such 
widely varied subjects as to require for its successful con- 
duct the largest possible survey as to commercial condi- 
tions, coupled with a knowledge of detail that takes into 
account all the varied operations incidental to the service. 
Properly to manage such an undertaking necessitates the 
employment of many men of many minds, and the p!an by 
which homogeneity and efficiency are attained is known as 
railway organization.” 

The various departments are taken up in order—-adminis- 
tration, engineering, operation, traffic, accounting, etc.— 
and the work of each and the arrangements for performing 
that work are clearly set forth. Elaborate charts show the 
relations of the officials to each other and guide the reader 
through the complexities of the organization.” 


The book also discusses the problems of all kinds which 
railroad men have to meet, from the occasional vagaries of 
lawmakers to the scarcity of wood for ties. Such topics as 
government regulation, valuation, education 6f apprentices, 
pensions, staff versus line control, reports, statistics, ad- 
vertising, competition, track elevation, electrification, 
traffic associations, rate-making, interline billing, the man- 
agement of great terminal stations, have concise but illu- 
minating treatment. 


Another recent publication of La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity is “Railway Regulation,” by Prof. I. Leo Sharfman 
of the University of Michigan. 


Orders of the Commission of May 9, in case 6513, Thomp- 
son, Ritchie & Co., Inc., et al. vs. V. S. & P. et al., and 
Fourth Section Order 5843, class and commodity rates 
to and from Ruston, La., have been amended to permit 
carriers to establish rates between Texas points and 
Ruston in compliance with said orders on not less than 
fifteen days’ notice. : 
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| Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in hs work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 


Address “HeJp for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 
Application of Tariff. 


Q.—The writer is uncer the impression that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has informally ruled in re- 
gard to the legal application of a tariff which published 
a rate to a junction point, but specifically included that 
junction point along with the local destinations on one 
terminal line. For example, a tariff publishing rates from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., shows Columbus, Ga., along with Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway local stations in geographical 
order under the heading of Central of Georgia stations. 
The Seaboard Air Line Railway is a party to the tariff, 
but Columbus is not shown either in connection with 
the junction points or under Seaboard Air Line stations. 

The question is this: Does the tariff apply to Colum- 
bus, Ga., via the Seaboard Air Line Railway as the de- 
livering line? 

If you can give any reference to an interpretation by 
the Commission of an instance of the kind cited, or any 
other information you may have on the subject, it will 
be greatly appreciated. 

A.—If Columbus is not shown in the junction or com- 
mon points section of the tariff we do not see how you 
can legally apply the rates thereto via the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, as delivering carrier, so long as Columbus 
is not shown specifically as a S. A. L. Ry. station. 


Routing of Shipment. 


Q.—In the sketch herewith there are no through rates 
between A and B. Lowest combination is based over 
D. Freight may move via either D or via C and E. It 
is the writer’s understanding that the lowest combination 
made over D may be used regardless of fact that freight 
may have moved via C and E, which is really the longest 
route from A to B. Am I correct, and, if so, will you 
kindly refer me to the rule which permits this applica- 
tion? The route from A to B via either route mentioned 
is over the same road. 

A.—Generally speaking, if shipper did not specify rout- 
ing it was the duty of carrier to send shipment via the 
cheapest route. If, however, shipper specified the longer 
route it was the duty of the carrier to forward the ship- 
ment via that route. The proposition is covered by 
I. C. C. conference rulings 214 and 474, paragraphs (c), 
reading as follows: 

“In the absence of specific through routing by shipper, 
which carrier is willing to observe, it is the duty of the 
agent of the carrier to route shipment via the cheapest 
reasonable route known to him of the class designated 
by the shipper—that is, all-rail or rail-and-water and via 
which he has rates which he can lawfully use. If a 
foreign car is available, which under rules as to car serv- 
ice must be sent via a particular line or route over 
which a higher rate obtains, agent must explain to shipper 
that fact and allow shipper to elect whether he will use 
that car at the higher rate or wait for another car. If 
shipper elects to use the car at the higher rate, agent 
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should so note on the bill of lading. If agent is in doubt 
he should secure information from proper officers of 
traffic department. It is important that agents at initial 
points be able to, and that they do, quote correct rates 
and give correct routings. 

“The obligation lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agent 
to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that cannot lawfully be complied with, or pro- 
visions which are contradictory and therefore impossible 
of execution. When, therefore, the rate and the route 
are both given by the shipper in the shipping instructions 
and the rate given does not apply via the route desig- 
nated, it is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain 
from the shipper whether the rate or the route given in 
the ‘shipping instructions shall be followed. The carrier 
will be held responsible for any damages which may 
result from the failure of its agent to follow this course. 
If, however, the agent of the carrier, after exercising rea- 
sonable diligence, is unable to obtain more definite in- 
structions as to routing, the goods should be sent via 
the route specified in the bill of lading.” 


CANAL TRAFFIC IN AUGUST 


(Panama Canal Record.) 

The number of ships passing through the Canal in sea- 
going or commercial service in August was 142. In April, 
1916, following the resumption of traffic on April 15, the 
number of ships through the Canal was 80; in May it was 
129; in June, 124; and in July, 149. 

The distribution of the traffic over the principal trade 
routes for the month of August is summarized below: 


ATLANTIC TO PACIFIC. 











Net Tons of 

Vessels. Tonnage. Cargo. 

UWinited tates COAMbITIOG... o\s6.cccs -edsesses 4 15,935 28,943 
United States to South and Central 

AML 4. 5s aidha dao Bhs ole 06'S bolo b olemes BEAR 13 45,354 61,638 
United States to Far East and Australia.11 47,768 73,529 
Atlantic terminus of the Canal to Central 

Ord, BOuth: AmOriges 665.22 vccevesescsess 18 39,580 27,205 
Europe to the west coast of South Amer- 

SR io Rae rere Perot to Sie Sera ee ae 18,625 23,651 
Europe to the Far East and Australia.... 1 6,972 8,000 
Hurope to the west coast of North Amer- 

ROE ree CC ee es eee 2 8,393 9,000 
DEISCEURNGORE TOUCIRED. 6 cccccsccccecveoies 3 9,562 14,183 
Viens: Tat’ RNG i SNES ic sac ct See ews 19 eee Ot Sea 

MEE Linu ncleslenTakaokewe whe ten bbanae she 77 261,638 246,149 
PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC. 
United States COMMEWING. .....5...00c8c0c8s 1 6,346 5 
South and Central America to United 

Ee rr ree ee ere 38,730 74,281 
Far East and Australia to United States. 6 29,151 36,575 
Far East and Australia to Europe....... 29,541 27,262 
South and Central America to Atlantic 

Coe ge ey aa ee 19 40,490 35,050 
West coast of North America to Europe. 7 27,299 45,586 
West coast of South America to Europe. 8 27,749 47,943 
Miscellaneous routingS .......ccccvcccsecs 2 2,88 ,970 
co ener eT ore ere 6 i i ee 

P4545 wre eS ka ox 2 has eemeubsa aaa 65 203,340 270.672 


United States Government ships included the collier 
Jason, bound from San Diego to Norfolk; the transport Bu- 
ford from Manila to Newport News; the submarines C-1, 
C-2 and C-3, with their tender, the cruiser Charleston, from 
Cristobal to Balboa. 

The tolls earned in August amounted to $417,080. Of 
this amount $255,925.30 was from ships passing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and $191,154.70 from ships passing 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The tolls on ships moving from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in the United States coastwise trade amounted to 
$7,706.25; two ships in addition to those from which this 
sum was collected were sent through without charge, in 
carrying coal from Norfolk to California ports, becaus2 
they were in the service of the United States Government. 
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These ships had an aggregate net Canal tonnage of 7,685 
tons. No tolls were collected from shirs moving from the 
Pacific to the Atiantic in the coastwise trade; one Govern- 
ment vessel went through on this routing. 

With respect to nationality, the British ships were ex- 
actly one-half of the total in August. They were nearly 
three times the number of American ships and nearly 
seven times the number of Norwegian, the next highest 
in number. 


PACKING OF CURRANTS 


(Vice Consul George P. Waller, Jr., Patras, Greece, in 
Commerce Reports.) 


Since the early days when currants were first exported 
from Greece one feature of their packing has remained 
unchanged. Owing to the fragile nature of the fruit, too 
much pressure in forcing it into barrels or cases is in- 
jurious to its quality, and the only hitherto practicable 
method of packing has been by the feet of men and 
women. At last, however, a wealthy and prominent young 
currant pecker of Patras has produced a machine which 
automatically cleans and packs more than 150 cases of 
currants per hour, without contact of human hand or foot, 
and bids fair to revolutionize the present methods of the 
packing houses. The new process will give the American 
consumer an article infinitely cleaner than could have been 
obtained under the best operation of former methods. 

. The machine is not particularly complicated, although 
many difficult problems had to be solved before its suc- 
cessful operation was secured. Questions of pressure, cak- 
ing, and others of a purely mechanical nature entered 
largely into its construction, and much time and money 
were expended in working out the present device. It con- 
sists of a large hopper into which currants are constantly 
poured, and from which they flow into a cleaning com- 
partment for the elimination of all dust, grit, stems or 
other foreign matter. The cleaned currants then flow into 
cases or barrels placed in constant succession in the barrel 
holder, where a large pistonlike disk presses the currants 
down with exactly the requisite force, layer after layer 
being pressed in order until the receptacle is filled, where- 
upon it yields place to an empty one and the process is 
repeated. Under favorable conditions the standard barrel 
can be filled in about 25 seconds. The present machine is 
run by a small gasoline engine, although there are other 





sources of power that would be equally adaptable. The 
inventor has a smaller machine in course of construction 
which will be operated by hand power. 

In addition to being vastly cheaper to operate than the 
old system of foot packing, the new machine actually packs 
the currants better than by foot. Although the owner has 
not as yet patented his machine in the United States, he 
is taking steps to produce it in the near future in com- 
mercial quantities for the local market, where it is be- 
lieved that it will have a large sale as soon as foreign 
consumers are informed of the difference between “foot- 
packed” and “machine-packed” currants. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The railroad commission of Louisiana has been allowed 
to intervene in case Nos. 8845, Natchez Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. La. & Ark. et al., and 8920, Natchez Chamber 
of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Gulf et al.; the Merchants’ 
Association of New York in case 8994, Committee on Ways 
and Means to prosecute the case of alleged railroad rate 
and service discrimination at port of New York, etc., and 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange, in case 8998, Omaha 
Grain Exchange vs. C., R. I. & P. et al. 

The Northwestern Steamship Company, formerly the 
Port Huron & Duluth Steamship Company,’ alleging by 
complaint filed with the Commission that it is unable to 
agree as to divisions of joint rates with its rail-line con- 
nections established by order in case 6512, Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association et al. vs. Algoma Central 
& Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al., the Commission has reopened 
this proceeding for the purpose of considering the basis 
upon which the divisions in dispute should be made. 


CAR FERRY OPERATIONS. 


The annual report of the operations of the Pere Mar- 
quette car ferries on Lake Michigan for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, shows that the ferries handled across 
Lake Michigan, via Ludington, €6,709 loaded cars, an in- 
crease over the previous year of 11,480 loads. The ferries 
also handled 4,393 passengers. These ferries connect with 
the C. & N. W. Railway and Soo Line at Manitowoc, Wis., 
and with the C. M. & St. P. Railway at Milwaukee, Wis. 
The fleet consists of five steel car ferries with capacity of 
thirty cars each, and the operation is continuous through 
the entire year. 


Do-zket of the Commission 








Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

Dctober 9—Louisville. Ky.—Examiner McCawley: 

—a Albany Box and Basket Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 

et al. 

8741—Northwestern Liquor Assn. vs. Pa. Term. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 9—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Burnside: 
7228—Knoxville Iron Co. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 
86£2—O. C. Kindred vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 

8872—J. Allen Smith & Co vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 9—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Disque: : 
“ee rarenae Traf. & Transp. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry.. Co 

et al. 
8 939—Portland Traf. & Transp. Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & 
Nav. Co. et al. 

$949—Portland Traf. & Transp. Co. vs. Ore.-Wash. R. R. & 
Nav. Co. et al. 

g959—Portland Traf. & Transp. Co. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 

October 10—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McCawley: 
8879—Standard Oil Co. vs. Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 1912, 2043 and 2045. Por- 





tions of the following fourth section applications by which 
the carriers named, as parties thereto, ask authority to con- 
tinue to charge for the transportation of petroleum refined 
oil in tank cars from North Baton Rouge, La., to Tyler- 
town, Miss., rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic from or to inter- 
mediate points: 1912, Fernwood & Gulf R. R. Co.; 2043, 
Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 2045, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
October 10—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Burnside: 
2427—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
Also such portions of the following fourth section appli- 
cations as seek authority to continue rates on classes and 
commofities from Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., which are lowe: than the 
rates concurrently applicable on like traffic from Johnstown, 
Connellsville. Blairsville and Williamsburg, Pa., Piedmont 
and Clarksville, W. Va., and Cumberland, Md., and other 
intermediate points and as seek authority to continue rates 
on classes and commodities from Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and eastern seaboard territory and 
points basing thereon to Nashville, Tenn., whjch are lower 
than the rates concurrently applicable on like traffie to 
Knoxville, Tenn., and other intermediate points: No. 1548, 
of the Southern Rv. Co.; No. 1780, of C. C. McCain, agent. 
October 11—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Pattison: 
1. & S. 709—Lake and rail rate cancellations. 
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October 7, 1916 


October 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8451—Bert Ramse) & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
%381—J. V. Stimson vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
8429—D. C. & J. V. Stimson vs. L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
3544—-Bascom-Porter Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
6764—Bascom-French Co. vs.-A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 11—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Pattison: 
* 6512—Minneapoiis Civic Commerce Assn. et al. vs. 
Central & Hudson Bay. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 12—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Pattison: 
8786—J. I. Mandel et al. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 


October 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8380—Butte Wholesale Grocery Co. et al. vs. B. A. & P. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
October 12—Sacramento, Cal.—Examiner Disque: 
6831—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
October 13—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8119—Federal Elevator Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
* 7656—John Miller Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
* 8033—M. S. Alexander et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 6194—Holmes & Hallowell vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Nor, Ry. Co. 
* §6715—Interior Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
* a eaniamalanan ade Elevator Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8537—Illinois Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. ; 
* 7895—Traffic Bureau of Commercial Club of Aberdeen vs. Gt. 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
Cctober 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8710—Northwestern Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. Adirondack & 
St. Lawrence R. R. Co. et al. 
8734—E. A. Waxelbaum & Bro. vs. Ocean S. S. Co. of Sav. 
et al. 
$325—C. S. Emery & Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. R. 
October 14—Somerset, Ky.—Examiner Burnside: 
To Transp. Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. 
et al. : 
October 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8571—Public Service Commission of Washington vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
8834—Kettle River Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
October 16—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Disque: 
= Crystal Salt Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R.*Co. 
et al. 
8727—Knight Woolen Mills vs. D. & R. G. R. R. Co. et al. 
8864—Browning Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waters: 
8796—Prest-o-Lite Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
8811—Prest-o-Lite Co. vs. C. H. & D. et al. 

October 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waters: 

* 8946—A. W. Burritt Co. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 

October 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Club of Mitchell et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 

et al. 
8652—La Crosse Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


October 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8836—Wm. Adams et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
8641—Northern Potato Traf. Assn. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 480—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. Y. 
7506—Buffalo Lumber Exchange et al. vs. Ala. Cent. et al. 


October 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8734—Murphy Chair Co. vs. Wabash Ry. Co. 
8706—Herman W. Gersch vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
8714—Swift & Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 
Sera eee Iron Co. of Virginia vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
October 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Ir the matter of Bills of Lading (Docket No. 4844 and con- 
solidated cases). 
8369—F. H. Price & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


October 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a nc ial Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8672—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
7286—Henderson Commercial Club vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 24—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* eee of Commerce of Lexington vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
y. Co. 
* et pe McFarland Lumber Co. vs. Butler County R. R. 
o. et al. 
* 86908—Weis-Peterson Box Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
October 25—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8783—Kansas City & Memphis Ry. Co. vs. 
a 2: Oe 
*6747—Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
* 8616—Brown Stave Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


October 26—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8688—Pierce Oil Corporation vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 8617—Silk Association of America vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


Cctober 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8558—The milk and cream investigation. 
7484—Fairmont Creamery Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7654—Golden & Co. vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 
7825—John H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co 
7825—John H. Murchland et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
7878—Walter A. Hal] et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
8034—Ohio Assn. of Creamery Owners and Manufacturers vs. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 

7826—Philadelphia Milk Exchange vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

7852—H. P. Hood & Sons vs. D. & H. Co. 
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November 13—Washington, D. C.—The Commission: 
in re change in date for ending fiscal year. 


December 15—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* 8131—In the matter of rates and classification of lumber and 
forest products. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


September 29, in I. and S. No. 927, the Commission sus- 
penaed from October 1 until January 29 sSuppiements Nos. 8 
and 9 to Chicago & North: Western Ll. C. C. No. 7471. The 
suspended tariffs increase commodity rates on fuel wood from 
points in Michigan to Sheboygan, Milwaukee and _ other 
destinations in Wisconsin. The proposed rates are from VY 
to 1 cent per 100 pounds higher than the present. 

September 29, in I. and S. No. 940, the Commission suspended 
from September 30 and November 1 until January 28 items in 
the following: The Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, lron 
Mountain & Southern Railway, Sups. Nos. 17, 18 and 19 to 
I. C. C. No. A-2860. They contain new rules governing rout- 
ing of shipments of cotton from points in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and other states to interstate destinations when 
such shipments are handled through Little Rock, Ark., and vari- 
ous other concentrating points on the Missouri Pacific Railway 
under through joint rates named in tariff. The present rules 
permit shippers to designate the delivering terminal carrier 
while under the proposed rules the joint through rates will only 
apply providing carrier is permitted to control routing. 

September 30, in I, and S. No. 928, the Commission suspendea 
from October 1 until January 29 proposed rules and regulations 
stated in the following: The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Sup. No. 5 to B. & O. R. R., I. C. C. No. 14590; the Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey, Sup. No. 2 to [. C. C. S No. 
9005; the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company, 
Sup. No. 5 to I. C. C, No. 13220; Erie Railroad Company, Sup. 
No. 6 to I. C. G. No. 13260; Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
Sup. No. 5 to I. C. C. No. C-4110; the New York Central Rail- 
road Company (Line, Buffalo, N. Y., Clearfield, Pa., and East), 
Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C., N. Y. C, No. 4608; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Com- 
pany, West Jersey & Seashore Railroad Company, ‘Sup. No. 10 
to G. 0., LC. C. No. 7280, Sup. No. 11 te G. 0., L Cc. CG. No. 
7230, Sup. No. 12 to G. O, 1. C. C. No. 7230, Sup. No. 13 to G. O., 
I. ©. C. No. 7230; Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., Atlantic 
City Railroad, the Gettysburg & Harrisburg Railway, Williams 
Valley Railroad, Sup. No. 16 to P. & R. Ry., I. C. C. J No. 5674, 
Sup. No. 1 to P. & R. Ry., I. C. C: J No. 5908, Sup. No. 2 to 
P. & R. Ry., I. C. C. J No. 5968; West Shore Railroad (the N. Y. 
C. R. R. Co., lessee), Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C., W. S. No. 1604. The 
suspended rules and regulations provide that shipments of china 
wood oil and soya bean oil, carloads, will not be accepted during 
the period April 1 to October 31, inclusive, of each year unless 
tendered for transportation in iced refrigerator cars, the ex- 
pense of icing to be borne by shippers. The present rules do not 
require use of iced refrigerator cars for transportation of these 
commodities. 


September 30, in I. and S. No 929, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 the items in the following: 
W. P. Emerson, Agent, Sup. No. 25 to I. C. C. No. 16, Sup. 31 
to I. C. C. No 18, Sup. 26 to I. C. C. No. 19, Sup. 14 to I. C. C. 
No. 20, Sup. 16 to I. C. C. No. 20. The suspended items with- 
draw commodity rates on coffee, less than carloads, from New 
Orleans and points taking same rates to various destinations 
north of the Ohio River and west of the Mississippi River. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 931, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 and later dates until January 29 items in the 
following: Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington Railroad Company, West Jersey & Sea- 
shore Railroad Company, G. O., I. C. C. No. 7490; Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, Atlantic City Railroad, the Gettys- 
burg & Harrisburg Railway, Williams Valley Railroad, Sup. 
No. 7 to P. & R. Ry., I. C. C., JNo. 5539; R. H. Countiss, Agent, 
I. C. C. No. 1024, Sup. No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 1024; Eugene Mor- 
ris, Agent, I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 2 
to I. C. Cc. No. 600, Sup. 3 to I. C. C. No. 600, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. 
No. 600, Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 600, I. C. C. No. 625. The sus- 
pended items increase rates on certain iron and steel articles 
for export from Chicago, Pittsburgh and other eastern points to 
Pacific coast points. The present rate on iron and steel arti- 
cles, carloads, from Chicago is 30 cents and the proposed rate 
40 cents per 100 pounds. The present rate from Pittsburgh is 
42 cents and the proposed rate 45 cents per 100 pounds. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 932, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 schedules in the following: 
Eugene Morris, Agent, Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 562; C. E. Fulton, 
Agent, Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. A-127; E. B. Boyd, Agent, Sup. 
6 to I. C. C. No. A-620. The suspended schedules withdraw 
proportional commodity rates on lumber from Cairo and Thebes, 
Tll., Evansville, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., and related points to Des 
Moines and other destinations in the state of Iowa. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 933, the Commission sus- 
pended from October 1 until January 29 items in the following: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, Sup. 39 to C. 
B. & Q., 1 C. C. No. 9655; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Sup. 4 to C. M. & St. P., IL C. C. No. B3339; Chicago. 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway (Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver), 
Sup. 2 to I. C C. No. C-10015; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway, I. C. C. No 4085; Illinois Central Railroad 
Company (Northern and Western Lines), Sup. 3 to 
I. ¢. c. No. A8326, the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry.,.B. F. Bush, 
A-2474; Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. A-2926. The suspended items 
increase rates on hogs, C. L, from Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
and other points to Kansas City, Mo., and other Missouri River 
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points. The present rate Sioux Falls to Kansas City is 22 
cents and the proposed rate is 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


September 30, in I. and §S. No. 934, the Commission sus- 
pended from October 1 until. January 29 Item 2157-A, Sup. No. 
13 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1119, and Sup. No. 13 to Morris’ I. 
Cc. C. No. 580. The suspended item cancels commodity rates 


on eggs from points in Kansas and other states to El Paso, Tex. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 935, the Commission sus- 
pended from October 1 and later dates until January 29 sched- 
ules in the following: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
Sup. No 10 to I C. C. No. 7138, I..C. C. No. 7511; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, C. E. Schaff, receiver, Sup. 30 to I. 
Cc. C. No. -A-3851; the Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Ry., B. F. Bush, receiver, Sup. 1 to I. 
Cc. C. No. A-3020; E. B. Boyd, Agent, Sup. 38 to I. C. C. No. 
A-360, Sup. 39 to I. C. C. No. A-360. The suspended schedules 
increase rates on cement from Iola and other producing points 
in Kansas and Sugar Creek, Mo., to various destinations in the 
state of Nebraska. 

September 30, in I. and S. No. 936, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 items in the following: E. B. 
Boyd, agent, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. A677 and Sup. 6 to I. C, C. A677. 
The suspended items make a general increase of 5 cents per 
100 pounds in rates on linoleum, floor oil cloth and cork carpet 
between Mississippi and Missouri River points; also from Chi- 
cago and Mississippi River points to points in South Dakota 
and other states. 


September 30, in I. and S. No. 937, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 Item 820C, Sup. 63, to Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. C9533. The suspended item 
increases rates on brooms, carloads, from Wichita, Kan., to 
Sioux City, Iowa. The present rate is 50.5 cents and the pro- 
posed rate is 56.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


September 30, in I. and S. No. 938, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 Items 26 and 27, Sup 10, to Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton I. C. C. 3108. The suspended items 
provide for non-absorption of switching charges of connecting 
lines at Cincinnati on carload shipments of grain originating at 
local stations on the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
way; also on coal, carloads, when destined to points on that 
line. Under the present rules connecting lines switching charges 
on such traffic are absorbed by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railway. 


September 30, in I. and S. 939, the Commission suspended 
from October 1 until January 29 schedules in Sup. 1 to Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul I. C. C. B3338. The suspended schedules 
increase rates on fireproofing between Chicago and other points 
and points in Iowa, Minnesota and other states. Similar pro- 
posed increased rates stated in tariffs of other lines are now 
under suspension pending investigation in I. and S. No. 852. 


September 29, in I. and S. No. 930, the Commission sus- 
pended from October 1 and later dates to January 29 schedules 
in various tariffs specified in the order. The suspended sched- 
ules cancel export commodity rates on iron and steel articles 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, MIll., and other’ points 
in Central Freight Association and eastern trunk line terri- 
tories to Atlantic coast and gulf ports. The present and pro- 
posed rates, carloads, from Pittsburgh and several other points 
of origin to New York, N. Y., for export are as follows: 


Iron and 
steel arti- 
cles, viz.: 
Bars, band 
iron, bolts 
and nuts, 
nails and 
s pi kes, 


pipe plate 
iron, forg- 
ings, ete. 
Billets 
Pig iron and blooms 
From In cents per gross ton Incents per 100 lbs. 
Chicago, Ill.....Present 336 352 21 
Proposed 7498 7526 *31% 
Advance 162 or 174 or 10% 
7.2c per cwt. 7.7c per cwt. 
Cleveland, O....Present 234 244 14 
Proposed 7318 7336 *19.9 
Advance 84 or 92 or 5.9 
3.7¢c per cwt. 4.1¢c per cwt. 
Cincinnati, O...Present 9 306 18.2 
Proposed 7434 7458 *27.4 
Advance 142 or 152 or 9.1 
6.3c per cwt. 6.7c per cwt. 
Pittsburgh, Pa..Present 174 174 11 
Proposed 7258 7276 *16 
Advance 84 or 92 or 5 


3.7c per cwt. 4.1c per cwt. 


+Present domestic commodity rates. 
*Present 5th class rates. 


October 4, in I. and S. No, 941, the Commission suspended 
from October 4 until February 1 Supplement No. 15 to Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio I. C. C. No. 457. The suspended supplement 
increases a rate on cement from Kingsport, Tenn., to New Or- 
leans and other Louisiana points taking the same rates. The 
present commodity rate is 13% cents and the proposed rate is 
15 cents per 100 pounds. 


October 4, in I. and S. No. 942, the Commission suspended 
from October 5 until February 2 an item in Gomph’s I. C. C. 
No. 271. The suspended item cancels a commodity rate of 50 
cents per 100 pounds on box shooks, carloads, from Boise and 
Nampa, Idaho, to San Francisco, Los Angeles and other des- 
tinations in California. The proposed class rate is $1.49 per 
100 pounds. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


No. 9162. E. I. Dupont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. International & Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a combination rate of 25c per 100 pounds on ship- 
ments of nitrate and imported nitrate of soda from Galves- 
ton, Tex., to Phoenixville, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Asks for a through rate of not more than 17 cents, in effect 
from other gulf ports, and reparation. 

No. 9163. Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Against unreasonable, unlawful and unduly discriminatory 
rates on ‘crackers, cookies and wafers from Omaha to points 
in Kansas in violation of the long and short haul part of the 
fourth section. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 9164. Kansas Buff Brick and Mfg. Co., Buffville and 
Wichita, Kan., vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

Against a rate of 16 cents on common, pressed or shaped 
brick, 40,000 pounds minimum, from Buffville, Kan., to Brink- 
ley, Ark., as compared with a rate of 13 cents from Buffville 
to Kansas City, a more distant point. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation. 

No. — * meal ine Co., Minneapolis, vs. Great North- 
ern et al. 

Against a rate of $1.10 on boxed apples from Wenatchee, 
Wash., to Worland, Wyo., as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds 85 cents; and against a rate of 92 
cents from Zillah, Wash., to Hardin, Mont., in so far as it 
exceeds 85 cents. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 9166. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co., Bismarck, N. D., vs. 
Northern Pacific. 

Against a rate of 85 cents on boxed apples from Grandview, 
Wash., to Dunn Center, N. D., as unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent of 10 cents per 100 pounds. Asks for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9167. Gamble-Robinson Co., Great Falls, Mont., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Against a rate of $1.65 on sacked walnuts from Santa Ana, 
Cal., to Great Falls as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded $1.40. Asks for cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No, 9168. Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

. Against revised regulations governing shipments of cotton 
into Memphis requiring applications for refunds to be made by 
the ‘‘shipper,’’ and against the further provision that such 
application ‘‘must be presented to the carrier within fifteen 
days after date of reshipment from transit point.” Hearing 
and investigation asked for and refunds of $39,566.67. 

No. $169. The National Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, vs. 
C. B. & Q. et al. 

Against provisions in the C. B. & Q. tariffs in connection 
with feeding, watering, sorting or double-decking hogs, in 
transit at Burlington when originating beyond and at Quincy 
when from beyond destined to points east of the Illinois- 
Indiana state line in so far as such rules fail to extend simi- 
lar privileges to the members of the exchange located at the 
public markets at the stock yards at Chicago, Denver, East 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Sioux City, South Omaha, 
South St. Joseph and South St. Paul. 

No. 9170. North American Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., vs. 
Monongahela R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from the complain- 
ant’s mine to the extent that they exceed, from 5 to 50 
cents per ton, the rates on the lines of other carriers serving 
the same district. Asks for a cease and desist order, reason- 
able rates and reparation of $2,500. 

No. 9171. E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. P. R. R. et al. 

Against a rate of 19.8 cents per 100 pounds on cotton factory 
sweepings in compressed bales from Philadelphia to Hopewell, 
Va., as unjust and unreasonable, to the extent that it exceeds 
73.5 cents per 500-pound bale of cotton in square bales under 
P. R. R. ICC 6554. Asks for a cease and desist order, appli- 
cation of the rate on cotton in bales and reparation. 

No. 9172. The Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind., vs. St. Louis Southwestern et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable reconsignment charges on a carload of lumber 
from Little Rock, Ark., to Minneapolis, routed via St. Louis. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 9173. E. I. DuPont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., vs. P. B. & W. et al. 

Against a sixth class rate of 12.6 cents per 100 pounds on 
slag and refuse from Chester, Pa., to Carney’s Point, N. J.. 
as unjust and unreasonable to the extent it exceeds a rate of 
85 cents per net ton, 40,000 pounds minimum, carried in P. R. 
R. I. C. GC. No. 952. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
the establishment of the 85 cent rate and reparation of 
$4,895.05. 

No. 9174. M. G. Rankin & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vs. C. & N. 

W. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 12%c on brewers’ dried grains from Chi- 
cago to Lake Geneva, Wis., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for a cease and desist order, the establishment of maximum 
rates and reparation. 

No. 9175. General Roofing Mfg. Co.. East St. Louis, Marseilles 
and St. Louis, vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on asphalt shingles, straight 
or mixed carloads, from Marseilles and East St. Louis to 
points in C. F. A. territory. Ask for a cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates and reparation. 

No. 9176. The Delaware Punch Co. of Texas, San Antonio, 
Tex., vs. International & Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rates on flavoring syrups.from San Antonio to points 
in Arizona, Louisiana and Mississippi as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 











Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or assistant traffic 
manager desired by young man 27 years of age. Seven 
years’ experience in revising freight rates and handling 
loss, damage and overcharge claims. I have a thorough 
understanding of the application of freight rates and the 
liabilities of common carriers. I could establish and main- 
tain a department for a commercial firm upon a highly 
remunerative basis. A 825., care The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, married, and thoroughly 
steady in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





RATE CLERK wishes to make change. Five years’ 
experience quoting rates, compiling tariffs, etc. Age 25. 
A-1 references. Address “Energetic,” care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER wishes to make change from pres- 
ent position as traffic manager for large industrial con- 
cern. Eleven years’ experience in railroad and industrial 
traffic departments. Will accept position with railroad 
or large corporation as rate expert, traffic manager or 
assistant, where there is opportunity for advancement. 
L. 715, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 








WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains Nita information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men ay ne sd Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 

Shoe Retailers Doctors ‘armers 

Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 


Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 


samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Micisling 
ST eee 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Leak in Your 
Shipping Costs 


You will find it in your L. C. L. 
East-bound freight shipments 
No manufacturer who ships goods East can 


afford to overlook Hoboken Shore Road East- 
ern Distribution Service. 








By means of this service you can forward 
your L. C. L. East-bound freight in carlots to 
Hoboken, thus obtaining carlot rate on the 
long haul, and securing prompt, safe distribu- 
tion from Hoboken to terminal points in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, New York State, New Jer- 
sey, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine and 
Massachusetts. 


Stop The Leak By Using 


Hoboken Shore Road 
Eastern Distribution Service 


Shipping East in less-than-carlots is the 
antiquated, old-time, wasteful method—waste- 
ful for everybody concerned—for you, for the 
trunk line, for the consignee. 

Hoboken Shore Road Eastern Distribution 
Service is the new, modern, money-saving way. 
It renders as much service to the trunk lines as 
to the shippers. It obviates freight handling, 
freight loss, freight damage. It saves time in 
transit. 








In actual cash, it saves you $15 to $40 on 
every 30,000 pounds of freight you distribute 
in the East—the amount varying with distance 
and with class. 


| Hoboken Shore Road 


connects with 


New York Central 
(Except between Chatham 
and Mt. Vernon and Nep- 
perhan, N. Y. 
West Shore R. R. 
ee ea ee R. R. 
& W. R. 


R, 
ay ’R. R. 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Central R. R. of N. J. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
N.Y. O & W. R. R. 


HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD 


Foot of Fifth Street Hoboken, N. J. 
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No. 9177. Empress Coal Co., Portland, Ore., vs. Oregon-Wash- 
ington R. R. & Navigation Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
carload shipments of coal from Empress Mine, Wash., to 
Portland, Ore., and discriminatory in so far as it exceeds 
rates charged from Mendota and Tono mines in the same 
state. Cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation asked for. 

Po James Kennedy, Fargo, N. D., vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co. 

Against rate on construction outfits from Eugene, Ore., to 
Los Angeles as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for a cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9179. Gulf Lumber Co. et al., Fullerton, La., vs. Gulf & 
Sabine River R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the cancellation of joint through rates on ship- 
ments of yellow pine lumber from Fullerton, growing out of 
the Tap Line case. Ask for a cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

te. — A. C. Persons, New York City, vs. C. B. & Q. R. 

. Co. 

Against charges on return transportation of caretakers on 
live poultry from Chicago to King City, Mo., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for a cease and desist order and repara- 


tion. 
No. 9181. Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. Atlantic 
City R. R. Co. et al. 

Against an increase from sixth to fourth class ratings on 
empty cans between points in Official Classification territory 
as leading to rates which are unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for a cease and desist order, the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation. 

No. 9182. The New York Hay Exchange Association vs. New 
York Central. 

Against regulations limiting the number of firms, corpora- 
tions or individuals and the number of cars of hay they might 
have in transit under Embargo Notice No. 1300. Asks for a 
cease and desist order and damages for no specified amount. 

No. 9183. Unit Marketing Co. and Roy Campbell, Harlington, 
Texas, vs. St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry. Co. et al. 

Against the rules and practices governing icing charges and 
refrigeration in I. C. C. No. 1095, S. W. Lines Tariff No. 84C, 
as useless and leading to charges which are unreasonable and 
excessive. Cease and desist order and the same relief 
granted in the Arlington Heights decision, and reparation 
asked for. 

No. 9184. Josey-Miller Grain Co., Beaumont, Texas, vs. N. O. 
T. & M. R. R. Co. et al. 

Against charges at rate of 18% cents on blackstrap mo- 
lasses from New Orleans and Harvey, La., to Beaumont, 
Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for the application 
of a published rate of 13% cents and reparation. 

No. 9185. West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., vs. P. 
Cc. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of $2.42 per gross ton on scrap steel rails 
from Pittsburgh to Huntington as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for the establishment of a maximum rate not to exceed 
2 and reparation. 

No. 9186. Laona & Northern Railroad Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. 

Against the elimination of joint through rates on ground 
that complainant was a tap line and against order of Com- 
mission, which, while adjudging it to be a tap line, cut down 
the allowance to 1% cents per 100 pounds on lumber as being 
Sengmenens. Ask for the establishment of just and: reasonable 
divisions. 

No. 9187. Gamble-Robinson Fruit Co., Milne City, Mont., vs. 
Southern Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of $1.15 on standard boxes of lemons from 
Whittier, Cal., to Miles City, Mont., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for the establishment of a rate of $1 and repara- 
tion. 

No. 9188. Western Stoneware Co., Monmouth, IIll., vs. C. B. & 
©. RK. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 90 cents per 100 pounds on stoneware, 
common coarse body, in boxes, barrels, crates or in bulk, 
carload minimum 24,000 pounds, from St. Louis common points 
to Billings, Mont., and Harlowton, Mont., and common points 
as unjust and unreasonable and discriminatory in favor of 
Red Wing, Minn. Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of maxima rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 9189. Portland (Ore.) Traffic and Transportation Associa- 
tion et al. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. Co. et al. 

Against the assessment of first, second and third class rates 











Acme Twisted Wire Box Strapping 





PREVENT PILFERING and DAMAGE 


TO YOUR SHIPMENTS BY USING 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Makes strong, durable containers 


No. 7 Acme Box Strap 
WRITE. FOR CATALOGUE: 


ACME STEEL GOODS CoO. 
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from eastern points on polishing compounds as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for the establishment of a rate not to 
exceed $1.30 and reparation. 

No. 9190. Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al., Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., vs. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. et al. 

Against class rates from eastern cities, from Atlanta, 
Macon, Birmingham, Memphis, St. Louis, Central Freight As- 
sociation territory and from Gulf ports to Murfreesboro and 
Gallatin, Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable and unduly dis- 
criminatory because higher than rates to Nashville. Ask for 
cease and desist order and for rates no higher than these 
accorded to Nashville and reparation. 

No. 9191. Harmon, F. S., & Co., Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., vs. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford et al. 

Against a rate of $1.50 per 100 pounds on iron rods, brass 
washed, from Wallingford, Conn., to Tacoma as unjust and 
+ ~ ee Ask for a rate not exceeding $1.10 and repara- 
ion. 

No. 9198. Andersch Bros. et al., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Against a rate of 20 cents on green salted hides, carloads, 
between Minneapolis and Fond du Lac, Kenosha, Mellin, 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls and Wauwatosa, 
Wis., and Chicago and Morris, Ill., as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeds a rate of 16 cents. Asks for a 
ee and desist order and reparation. 
et al. 


FOR SALE 


Complete sets of the Un- 
reported Opinions of the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (1064 of them) 


in perfect condition. Price 


$20.00 f. o. b., Washington. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
418. So. Market St. 
Chicago, III. 








Manufacturers 
2840 Archer Avenue - CHICAGO 
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T has recently come to our notice that many of the 

carriers are failing to meet the requirements of the 

okey, Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of 
Pea tariff indexes. 


The Commission is becoming more and more insistent 
that these indexes be issued and supplemented as required, 
and if you are not sure on this point or if you have not 
arranged with someone to regularly look after this matter 
for you, we would like to figure with you on it. 


We have also recently learned that the concurrence 
records of a large number of the lines are in such shape 
that tariffs might be issued to which they would in this 
way be parties, without their knowing it. If you are not 
sure that all of the lines you include in your tariffs have 
in their files copies of their agreements to concur with 
you, if you are doubtful as to what concurrences you 
have on file with the Commission, or if there is any ques- 
tion in your mind concerning any new tariff or supplement ~ 
you purpose filing, we can advise you. 


Our Special Service Department, which is working right 
in the Commission’s public file rooms every day in the year is 
particularly well equipped to handle any of these matters, 
and our charge will be reasonable. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Suite 505 Colorado Blidg., Washington, D. C. 


TO THE TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Who Must Keep Up To The Minute 


On Tariff Filings, Rejections, Suspensions, and the other Most Important Traffic Happenings 


Our Daily Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin Will Appeal 


Let Us Send Samples THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
mnemnenee of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 

dence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
bef ore them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE WAREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. . 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


OISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rall- 
roads. — x, two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. jurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks = yt Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE- DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
536 The Rookery Bullding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 








LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all ints. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
sig am > Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
© peaY ExPaEss” 
8ST. JOSEPH = - = = MO. 


MERCHANDISHD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house are Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Wareheusemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Continued) - 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 





THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 
WAR RISK 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


PITTSBURG 


ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete 





Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 


Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 








D. A..MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BBP chs 2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, RCHANDISH STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 
TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FORWARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


ETC 


best distributing point for northwestern Ohio, and Is- 
Giane We have direct track track connection with each of the a 
12 interurban and five pe ag a .  R 


passenger 
switching charges on car lots, either in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Solicited. 1308-19 La Grange St. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 








PHILADELPSIA, PA. | 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT | PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 

R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, PRE as 18 cars a day. 


ST. JOSEPH WAREHOUSE AND COLD StoRAGE Co. 





SOUTH ST. a MISSOURI 


Tei, 


‘ae 


“ haa 


is 





kg | 





RECEIVERS. FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
Nye SS The Terminal of all Every known storage Fire proof buildings 
Ye railroads eniering facility 
St Joseph 





Sprinkler system 


Cold, warm, and 
general storage Low Insurance 


TLAND, OREGON 
OREGON. TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Established in 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parce] and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH S8T., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACB 
CH RATD 20 
TRACKAGE SPA 


No carlage on rail 
shipments 








10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
AUTO SERVICE. 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
GENERAL. STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING— MPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIDS— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association. 


Very low insurance . 
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cial Service Department in 
Washington equips us to ren- 
der an unexcelled special 
service in that city. 


If you want rate compilations 
or comparisons, tonnage 
analyses, revenue statistics, 
copies of complaints, orders, 
rulings and decisions, or any 
other special service in con- 
nection with any department 
of the government, let us han- 
die the matter for you. 


Special Service Department 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
Publishers The Traffic World and The Traffic Bulletin 


505 Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


CELL 


->T HE reorganization and’ 
enlargement of our Spe- 
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